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Stagestruck America 


An Editorial 


N 1890, the Middletown Grand Opera House was 
packed to capacity when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
came to town, with a cast of “fifty men, women 

and children, a pack of genuine bloodhounds, the 
grandest street parade ever given, and two bands.” 
Its glowing doors were opened on an average of a 
dozen times a month for “one-night stands” of trav- 
eling shows. There was nothing highbrow about them. 
They ranged from “East Lynne” and “The Black 
Crook” to “Love Will Find a Way” and the apex of 
daring, “Sappho.” Nevertheless, the 
town turned out with gusto to see the 
spectacle of real people on a real 
stage speaking their native tongue. 
Today the nine motion picture 
theatres of Middletown (an average 
small city) operate from 1 to 11 P.M. 
seven days a week, winter and sum- 
mer, with 31,000 paid admissions to 
their 300 performances. Westerns, 
Harold Lloyd comedies, and sensa- 
tional society films (“Sinners in 
Silk”) make up the staple attrac- 
tions. There is no theatre devoted 
exclusively to “legitimate” plays, and 
not more than two or three times a 
year does a Broadway show stop off. 

This is a parable of what has hap- 

pened to commercial amusement in 








other factors which have made the speaking stage one 
of the glories of the English-speaking race. Any boy 
or girl who has ever felt the thrill of grease paint and 
trembled with excitement for his cue in the wings knows 
why there will always be something lacking in even the 
most skillfully directed film. The stage is flesh-and- 
blood; the silver screen is after all but a parade of 
lights and shadows and mechanism. The mastery of 
our physical bodies; the interplay of color, mass, mo- 
tion, and sound; the sense of an actual three-dimen- 
sional room or landscape; the evoca- 
tion of many-sided personality ; 
above all, the pleasure of hearing and 
wielding that final miracle of nature, 
the human voice—these are values 
that arise from and respond to some- 
thing permanent in our hearts. 
Because the drama does have this 
fundamental appeal, nothing can 
really destroy it. It has escaped from 
the old forms of commercialism into 
others more wholesome and more uni- 
versal. “Broadway may be dying,” 
says Kenneth Macgowan, the well- 
known critic and producer, “but 
never was the theatre so alive in the 
rest of the United States. Hundreds 
of little theaters act Shaw and Shake- 
speare, Milne and Molnar, Barrie 








America in the past forty years. The 
“road” has shrunk to a brief season 
in a handful of the larger cities. 
Broadway itself has felt so heavily 
the hand of depression that a third 
of its seventy playhouses are always dark, and not 
more than a dozen plays a year return a substantial 
profit on the expenses of their production. In that last 
phrase lies perhaps the major cause of theatrical de- 
cline. Scenery, costuming, rentals, advertising, stage- 
hands, actors, and royalties have become such a finan- 
cial burden that every venture is a gamble in this 
highly competitive business. When people can see a 
talkie version of “Grand Hotel” or “Strange Inter- 
lude” in their neighborhood theatres for 40 cents, it 
is not strange that they rebel at paying $3.30 or more 
to see the original if they are fortunate enough to live 
within striking distance of Times Square or the Loop. 

Bui this economic contrast fails to take into account 





The Theatre is the Gateway to Thrilling 
Adventures in an Imaginary World. 
Drawing by Ben Kutcher from “The Stage 
and the School,” by Katharine A. Om- 
manney (Harper), an excellent book. 


and Barry.” On an extensive tour of 
America Mr. Macgowan discovered 
that more than a third of the coun- 
try’s 22,000 high schools have defi- 
nite dramatic courses and twice that 
many have dramatic clubs. Hundreds of thousands of 
young actors, designers, stage-hands, and managers 
are producing good plays for an audience that runs 
into millions. And not only oral:and written English 
classes, but the art, manual training, domestic science, 
music, and journalism departments may all become a 
part of the team. 

In devoting this issue largely: to the drama, there- 
fore, and in providing a division of the Scholastic 
Awards for the writing of one-act plays, Scholastic 
is giving a push to a movement which it believes to be 
of the utmost importance for the creative future of 
America. Every high school owes it to its students and 
its community to get into this absorbing game. 
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On Writing a One-Act Play 


=\\ ECENTLY I interviewed a busy 
editor of plays. 

“What advice may I take 
from you to the beginning play- 
wright?” I asked him. 

“The most valuable advice ever 
given about writing plays, we hear 
every day on the street,” he answered. 
“It is this question: ‘What plays have 
you seen lately?’” 

“Do you realize that we always 
speak of seeing plays? We speak of 
hearing a lecturer or reader, but of 
seeing an actor. In this universal use 
of the verb ‘to see, when speaking of 
playgoing, lies a hint of the difference 
between plays and other forms of lit- 
erature. We do not go to see an essay, 
a story, a poem, or a novel. But we 
do go to see a play. 

“That is why, when | pick up a 
manuscript, I look first at the stage 
directions. The natural-born play- 
wright generally sees his play happen. 
He describes his characters carefully, 
describes his scene exactly, and gives 
the movements of his characters on 
the stage.” 

“It begins to sound as though a 
play is a difficult form of literature 
to attempt,” I said. 

The editor smiled. 

“A play must be so much more fool- 
proof than other forms of literature. 
A poem or a story reaches its audience 
directly. But a play must reach its 
audience through the medium of the 
director, the property man, the elec- 
trician, the designer, the costumer, 
and the actor. If the playwright, in 
his manuscript, has given nothing but 
dialogue, he has but half written his 
play. If he wants his play to reach 
the audience as he intended it to be, 
he must write all of it, the setting, the 
descriptions of his characters, and— 
most important of all—the movement.” 

“But what if a writer cannot see 
things in terms of movement?” 

“There are two courses to follow: 
he may learn to see things in terms of 
movement, or he may try some other 
type of literature. For pantomime is 
the skeleton of the play. 

“When I write a play, I plot out 
the whole story in pantomime first. I 
find it forces me to bring the play on 
the stage. I learn not to tell about 
what happened off the stage. If an 
incident is important, I find a way 
to make it happen on the stage. I am 





By RUTH FULLER 


never satisfied to start writing dia- 
logue until my play is perfectly in- 
telligible in pantomime without a word 
being spoken.” 

I looked at the editor in amazement. 
“Without a word!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. Words add to the movement 
and pantomime. They complete it. But 
the pantomime, the action, the move- 
ment of a play is the skeleton on which 
a play is built. We see more than we 
hear.” 

He picked up a copy of the play 
reprinted in these pages, The Blue 
Teapot. 

“Here is a play of a folksy, talky 
sort—one would not think of it as con- 
taining action. Much of its charm lies 
in its lines. But the skeleton of the 
play is inaction, and the story is in- 
telligible in pantomime. Let us follow 
the movement of the play as given in 
the stage directions. 

“A boy and girl enter, quarrel, and 
go out again. Ma enters, looks after 
them, and shakes her head over them. 
Pa enters and questions her. She de- 
nies, and finally admits something. She 
indicates in pantomime how she will 
signal him. Pa goes out, and the boy 
enters and repeats some of the quar- 
rel. The girl and Pa return, and the 
boy makes a gesture of reconciliation, 
which the girl shrugs away. Ma re- 
peats her signal, the boy sees it, and 
goes out, with Pa following. Ma talks 
to the girl about the teapot, and the 
girl studies it thoughtfully, and then 
makes a request. The two go out, just 
as the boy and the old man return. 
Ma returns, followed by the girl, car- 
rying some boyhood trophies. A recon- 
ciliation is evident. The last little 





For Young Dramatists 


Students who expect to enter the 
Dramatic Publishing Company— 
Scholastic One-Act Play Award 
Contest will be particularly inter- 
ested in the many valuable sug- 
gestions on play-writing given in 
the accompanying article. A pam- 
phlet containing complete details 
of this and other Scholastic Awards 
may be obtained on request to 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 











touch of pantomime reveals once more 
Ma’s understanding, as she pulls Pa 
away when he starts to interfere, and 
guides him out the door.” 

“It’s all there, isn’t it?” I remarked. 

“No, not all of it—just the skeleton. 
But the skeleton is imperative.” 

“What sort of stories do you use 
for one-act plays?” 

“A story of ones—one simple set- 
ting, one continuous, unbroken scene, 
one main character, one main incident, 
and one climax. A good one-act play 
leaves one clean-cut impression.” 

“I’m not sure I agree with you 
about one main character.” 

“There may be several characters, 
all well-developed, all equally inter- 
esting to play. But if you analyze a 
one-act play, you generally find there 
is one main character; the other char- 
acters serve as foils, to afford clash, to 
portray opposite traits and viewpoints. 
The problem about which the play is 
built, is the problem of the main char- 
acter, and when he succeeds or fails, 
the problem is solved and the play 
ends.” 

I checked over the points he had 
made, 

“So far, we have a unified story, 
brought directly on the stage, happen- 
ing there in intelligible pantomime. 
What of the dialogue? What is the 
most important thing in the dialogue 
of a one-act play?” 

“Clash.” 

“T can see that the opening scene of 
The Blue Teapot contains clash, but 
surely the rest of the play is quiet 
enough.” 

“A clash is not necessarily a fight. 
It may be none the less important be- 
cause it is quiet. Much of the clash in 
The Blue Teapot is a quiet opposition 
of viewpoints. But the whole play is 
enlivened with clash. The scene be- 
tween Pa and Ma would lose interest 
if Ma told Pa immediately of her 
worries. It amuses us to see him force 
the truth from her. The scene between 
Ma and Jimmy is full of the clash be- 
tween his anger over Cynthia’s atti- 
tude and Ma’s understanding of it. 
The scene between Ma and Cynthia is 
filled with the clash of opposing view- 
points. The humor of the final scene 
between Jimmy and Pa comes from 
the clash between. Pa’s ideas about 
the blue teapot, and what the audience 
knows of Ma’s ideas on the subject.” 
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“What else do you watch for in 
dialogue?” 


“First, that it sounds like the - 


spoken, rather than the written, word. 
Spoken sentences are loosely con- 
structed, and compound rather than 
complex in form. The structure which 
most quickly gives a speech the sound 
of the written, rather than the spoken, 
word, is the use of the relative clause. 
For example: 

A. John Jones, who is my friend, and 
who is a printer, ought to be able to help 
you with that. 

Consider instead: 

B. John Jones ought to be able to help 
you with that. He’s a printer. A good 
friend of mine, too. I’ll get hold of him. 

“Second, speeches in a play must 
not be too crowded with information. 
This applies particularly to scenes 
containing exposition. There is often 
a temptation to give information as 
quickly as possible. The majority of 
people are eye-minded, rather than 
ear-minded. They grasp what they see 
more quickly than they grasp what 
they hear. Therefore, a familiar rule 
of the dramatist is this: ‘One idea to 
the speech.’ Note Example A given 
above. 

“Third, speeches should be short. 
This is taken care of automatically 
if the rule of one idea to the speech 
is followed. Three lines is considered 
a long speech. Occasionally one char- 
acter in a scene will give very long 
speeches—perhaps four or five lines 
in length. In that case, the speeches 
of the other characters are shortened. 
Does that clear up the question of 
dialogue somewhat?” 

“Yes. I’m beginning to understand 
how different a play is.” 

“There are three things a play has 
in common with all other forms of 
literature. It has a beginning, a middle 
and an end. The beginning introduces 
the characters and acquaints us with 
the problem to be solved. The middle 
of the play builds the clash of oppos- 
ing forces. The end of the play re- 
solves the clash into a climax, and 
solves the problem.” 

“Which part is hardest to write?” 

“Probably the beginning is the most 
difficult. A one-act play does not fol- 
low events through in chronological 
order. The curtain rises on a scene 
very near the end of the story. The 
Blue Teapot opens at the height of 
the quarrel, just a few minutes before 
the reconciliation. Through the begin- 
ning of the play, therefore, runs the 
most difficult part of the play to write, 
the exposition, which acquaints the 
audience with what has gone before. 
In old plays the exposition is handled 
crudely. Sometimes a character comes 
out and talks in soliloquy. Sometimes 
two servants discuss the master of the 
house. The modern playwright de- 





velops exposition more naturally. Two 
‘characters do not enter and talk with- 
out reason. Frequently clash is intro- 
duced, and two people with opposing 
views give us, in the course of their 
dispute, the facts we need to know. 
“The middle of the play depends for 
its interest on the ability of the author 
to swing the balance of power from 
one character to another. Each charac- 
ter has his strength and his weakness. 
First the strength of one character is 
shown, and then the strength of an- 
other. A clash which is one-sided loses 
interest. In successful drama, the final 
solution is held in suspense until the 
balance of power swings for the last 
time definitely in one direction. In The 
Blue Teapot, Ma’s weakness is in the 
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STAGE POSITIONS 


Up stage means away from the footlights, down stage 
means toward the footlights, and right and left are used 
with reference to the actor as he faces the audience. R 
means right, . means left, u means up, D means down, C 
means center, and these abbreviations are used in com- 
bination, as: u R for up right, Rc for right center, DLC 
for down left center, etc. One will note that a position 
designated on the stage refers to a general territory, 
rather than to a given point. 


transparency of her ruses, and her 
strength is in her understanding. The 
balance of power swings time and 
again as one character or another 
smiles at her little tricks. 

“The ending of a one-act play is 
a problem of brevity. The climax and 
conclusion follow each other swiftly. 
Sometimes, as in Dunsany’s A Night 
at an Inn, the climax and conclusion 
are practically simultaneous.” 

“There are a few scattered sugges- 
tions which may prove helpful. I men- 
tion them because they have so fre- 
quently come to my attention. 

“First, is the handling of ‘ad lib’ 
speeches. Professional plays often con- 
tain ‘ad lib’ speeches, those which are 
not written, but are left for the actor 
to fill in at will. Greetings between 
members of a group and moments of 
crowd excitement are often ‘ad lib.’ 
For the amateur actor, one finds it 
wise to write out all such material in 
full, with every speech assigned to a 
definite character. 

“Second, is the subjective descrip- 
tion. A short story writer will often 
be tempted to insert descriptive pas- 
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sages, such as this: ‘(She feels that 
this is hardly fair, and yet she does 
not know what to do about it.)’ 

“The playwright knows that every- 
thing which is to reach the audience 
must be in definite lines which are 
spoken, or in definite moves and busi- 
ness indicated for the characters. He 
would write the passage more in this 
manner: 

Routu (pausing for a moment, frowning, 
and then turning slowly): You think that’s 
the way to do it? It hardly seems—(She 
stops, and then shrugs.) Oh, well, let it 
go at that! 

Third, is the insertion of songs and 
dances in a one-act play. A play is 
essentially a dramatic, and not a musi- 
cal composition. The insertion of songs 
or of instrumental solos, unless han- 
dled very skillfully, tends to interrupt 
the flow of the play. Even when the 
insertions are a part of the play, and 
add to it, as in The Maker of Dreams, 
they limit the use of the play to actors 
with both dramatic and musical talent. 


“Fourth, is the prevention of unin- 
tended pauses in a play. These pauses 
generally occur because there are not 
sufficient lines to cover the necessary 
business at a given point. Stage busi- 
ness of a casual sort, such as the put- 
ting on of a coat and hat, the opening 
of a letter, the laying of a table, the 
serving of tea, should be carefully 
timed, and covered with sufficient lines 
so that the moves may be natural and 
unhurried, and yet the business may be 
completed without an awkward wait 
at some point in the scene. The en- 
trances and exits of characters are 
likewise points at which sufficient 
lines are needed to cover movements 
and to prevent stage waits. 

“Fifth, is the possibility or impos- 
sibility of stage business. Here is a 
very familiar stage direction which is 
impossible to carry out: ‘(She blushes, 
and then turns -pale.)’ No actor, 
however adept, can either blush or 
turn pale through his grease paint and 
powder, in the middle of a scene. 

“Sixth, is the use of old-fashioned 
devices. Two devices which immediate- 
ly date a play are the aside and the 
soliloquy. The aside is a remark made 
on the stage, supposedly audible to the 
last row of the gallery, but—according 
to tradition—not audible to certain 
characters on the stage. The soliloquy 
is a speech given by a character to no 
one, a matter of talking to himself to 
inform the audience.” 

“But Eugene O’Neill—” I began. 

“I was waiting for that. There is 
no piece of advice which has not been 
spurned by a master, and no rule 
which has not been broken by a ge- 
nius. My advice is this: Learn to keep 
the rules now; wait until you are great 
before you break them.” 

(Continued on page 8) 











The Blue Teapot 


A Comedy in One Act by JEAN 


CHARACTERS 
Ma Brown 
Pa Brown 
Jimmy McNasz, an orphan 
Cyntu1a, whom Jimmy loves 


PLAcE 
The combined dining-room and “settin’- 
room” of the Browns’ farm home. 


TIME 
‘The present. An afternoon in spring. 


Scene: The combined dining-room and 
“settin’-room” in the Browns’ farm home. 
There is a door U C, opening out to the 
porch, a door in the L wall to the kitchen 
and pantry, and a door in the R wall, well 
up stage, to the front of the house. L of 
the door U C is a sideboard. On the shelf 
of the sideboard is a bright blue teapot. 
R of the door U C is an old-fashioned 
backless couch. D R is a fireplace. There 
is a rocking chair in front of the fireplace, 
facing D R, a low, armless rocking chair 
left of the table, and a straight chair right 
of the table. 

At rise of curtain the stage is empty. 
After a moment excited voices are heard 
of U. C. 

Jimmy (off U C): 1 will so have them 
in my house, I tell you! 

Cynruia’ (off U C): They can be in 
yours, but they won’t ever be in mine! 

Jimmy (stamping in U C, calling back 
over his shoulder as he enters): Oh, yes, 
they will! Just wait and see! 

* * * 

The quarrel continues, and at the end of 

it, Cynthia walks out Pith the honors. 
+ * i” 

Cyntuia: Then you: ought to. marry 
that nice pink and white girl that was 
smiling at you down at the post office this 
morning. I’m sure she’d like you, and a 
stuffed squirrel over her mantel. So long! 
(She turns U C.) 

Jummy: Where you goin’? 

(There is no answer but a bang of the 
door as Cynthia sails out of U C. Jimmy 
glowers for a moment, his face a thunder- 
cloud, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
his lower lip out thrust. Then he strides 
across the room, kicks the chair D R twice, 
stubs his toe, and limps out U C. A mo- 
ment later Ma enters L, with a bowl, which 
she carries to the table and sets on the 
left side. Then she crosses wp to the side- 
board, secures a pan of apples and a knife, 
and carries them down to the table beside 
the bowl. Then, moving slowly, she crosses 
U C, and stands looking out, shaking her 
head. Still shaking her head, she sighs, 
turns, and comes down to the chair left 
of the table, sits, and starts peeling an 
apple. She clucks her tongue over it as she 
peels. Pa enters L, looks at Ma keenly, 
crosses above her, to R, pausing to give 
Ma several keen glances en route, then, 
as he is about to sit in the chair D R, he 
turns back, crosses, leans over the table, 
and speaks to her.) 

Pa: What’s the matter, Ma? 

Ma: Matter? Why, there ain’t nothing. 

Pa: Yes, there is; you’re worryin’. 

(Ma glances up at him, surprised, stops 
peeling her apple a moment, and then re- 
swines.) 


+ * * 


Pa finally manages to worm the secret 
out of Ma, and she confesses her concern 
és ‘over’ Jimmy and Cynthia. 


LEE 
LATHAM 





The following excerpt from "The Blue 
Teapot" is published in connection with 
the article, “On Writing the One Act 
Piay."" While the play is incomplete, 
still the stage movement and pantomime 
of it may be studied in this cutting. 











Ma: Yes, Pa. I’m worried about them. 
Right smart. I think they’ve been quarrel- 
ing. 

Pa: Shucks, all young-’uns quarrel. 

Ma: I know, Pa, but Cynthy’s right 
high-spirited, and Jimmy—you know how 
stubborn Jimmy is. He’s just real set in 
his ways. 

* + 

They talk of Jimmy, this orphan boy 
they have befriended with their under- 
standing love, and Ma plots to help him 


once again. 
* * * 


Ma (leans toward Pa, and speaks confi- 
dentially): Now, Pa, when Jimmy and 
Cynthy gits here, and I looks at you kind 
of meanin’-like—(She peers at him and 
nods, to show how) I want you to take 
Jimmy out and show him the stock. I want 
to talk to Cynthy. 

Pa: (looking at her; shaking his head): 
Ma, you’ve had me take more people out 
and show ’em the stock, while you talked 
to the other’n. Pears to me the dumb 
critters ’d be ashamed to aid and abet you 
in your dealin’s. 

Ma: Now, Pa— 

Pa (looks amused): But why don’t you 
git a new one? Why don’t you have me 
take ’em somewhere else? 

Ma (puzzled): What fer, Pa? 

Pa (amused): ’Pears to me they’d ketch 
on sometime? 

Ma: I don’t see as it makes any differ- 
ence if they does ketch on. 

Pa: It don’t? 

Ma: No. They just thinks, “Bless her 
silly heart!” And they thinks, “They ain’t 
no more guile to her, nor they is to a day- 
old kitten.” And they stays just out 0’ 
good-heartedness. It puts people in a good 
mood fer talkin’ thinkin’ they hain’t bein’ 
fooled none. 
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Pa (rises, still chuckling, picks up his 
hat from the couch U R and comes down 
back of the table, talking as he goes): Ma, 
you’re that deceitful. 1 sometimes wonder 
what Saint Peter’s gonna do about you— 
*less you fool him, too! 

Ma: You go along, Pa. Wouldn’t hurt 
you none to git a little work done afore 
they comes. You might be busy after. I 
dunno but what I’ll be wantin’ you to show 
Cynthy the stock, too, afore the day’s over. 

Pa chuckles to himself as he turns and 
goes out U C. Ma rocks back and forth 
for a moment, her hands idle. Then, shak- 
ing her head and clucking her tongue, she 
continues peeling. Jimmy appears in the 
door U C and stands in it, grinning. He 
looks at Ma a moment before he speaks.) 

Jimmy: Can I come in? 

Ma (starts, then turns, and peers at him 
over her glasses): Land sakes, Jimmy! 
Sense when did you grow up and have to 
ask could you come in? (She turns back to 
her apples, nodding toward the door L.) 
They’s on the same shelf as allus, in the 


second jar. 
* + 


Once more, just as it used to be when he 
was little, Jimmy brings his problem to 
Ma to be solved. 

* 


* * 


Jimmy: I guess Cynthia and I won’t 
make a go of it. 

Ma (looks up startled, and then con- 
trols her voice): No? 

Jimmy: No, we’re just too different. 
She makes fun of everything I like, and I 
don’t see any sense in what she likes. It 
isn’t any use trying to get along. We just 
fuss. (He turns suddenly to face Ma). 
You know that little bookcase you kept 
for me upstairs, with all my old books— 
my Alger books, and Huck Finn, and all 
the rest of them, in it? 

* * * 


Jimmy (wanders D R to the fireplace 
again, and stands there, kicking his toe 
against the floor): Well, I was telling Cyn- 
thia about them—how I’d like to have them 
in our house, and Ill be darned if she 
didn’t fly up! 

Ma (placidly twinkling): Did she now? 

Jimmy (whirling toward Ma): Did she? 
(Turning back to the fireplace again.) She 
did! She said that since I had sold the 
old McNabe place, and there was money 
enough to furnish our house all new, she 
wasn’t going to plan it and then have it 
all mussed up and—and—aw, heck, I don’t 
know what all she did say! 

Ma: You disremember part of what she 
said, Jimmy? Do you recollect what all 
you said? 

Jmmmy (whirling, staring at Ma in 
amazement): What? 

Ma (quietly peering at her apples): 
What all did you say? 


(Jimmy shoots a glance at Ma, but she 
is quietly peeling her apples, her head 
bent over her task: Jimmy moves toward 
the table.) bath SF 
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‘ Jimmy (hotiy “@dain)t*“Well, ariyhow, 
here’s one thing I said, and F'sure meant 
it. I said, “Look Kere,. Cynthia, I want a 
home, not a darn picture out of a House 
and Garden Book! I never had any home 
but a little part-‘of Uncle: Jed’s house, 
where they let me keep the ‘things I liked 
that I couldn’t take to McNabes, and if 
I can’t have the things: I want in my own 
home, I might just‘as well stay single! So 
there!” (He folds his arms across his 
chest and compresses his lips: stubbornly.) 

Ma: M’m’m’m-huh! M’m’m-huh! (She 
accents her idea with little jabs of her 
knife.) And I suppose Cynthy said she 
had her own ideas too, and if you two 
couldn’t gee, you might better stay single, 
or better yet, marry one of the buxom 
lasses from hereabouts. 


Jimmy (blankly): Huh? 


Ma (her attention wholly on her ap- 
ples): Didn’t she? . 

Jimmy (dwmbfounded): How did you 
know? ; 

* * * 

Ma has had the foresight..to send Jimmy 
for more cookies before..Cynthia enters. 
When Cynthia and Pa: enter, Ma settles 
Cynthia very effectively by the table, with 
a-pan of apples to peal. Cynthia is a pic- 
ture of domesticity. when Jimmy returns, 
and the picture has its effect on Jimmy. 

7 «: * : 


(Jimmy enters L and stops in the door- 
way, looking at Cynthia.) 

Jimmy: Gee, you ang sweet that way, 
eee 5, 

(Cynthia frowns, stiffens, ‘and bends her 
head stubbornly over her task. There is an 
embarrassed pause. Jimmy’ crosses behind 
her and puts his hand: appealingly on her 
shoulder, but she shrugs it off- with a bare- 
ly perceptible motion..Ma moves down to 
the left of Jimmy and. signals frantically 
to Pa to take. Jimmy .out. Pa.is just be- 
ginning to get, the signal. when. Jimmy 
glances at him, sees his puzzled. face, and 
whirls toward Ma, ‘Mw stiffens into abso- 
lute quiet and stares.straight ahead of 
her. For a moment: Jimmy.jlooks. from one 
to the other and then, disgusted, speaks.) 

Jimmy: Oh, Uncle: Jed, -haven’t. you got 
some new colts, or some. calves, or some 
darn stuff out in the: barn to-show me? 
(He whirls and stamps:out the door U C.) 

Pa (bewildered): What? 

(Ma signals him again to follow Jimmy 
out.) 

Pa: Oh, yeh—yeh—(And with sudden 
alacrity, he follows Jimmy out the door 
UC. 

(Cynthia glances ‘wp, smiling in spite of 
herself. Ma looks after Pa, -gives.a satis- 
fied nod of her head, comes down to her 
chair, sits, and starts. peeling. her apples.) 

‘Ma: Jimmy is real interested in the 
stock, Cynthy. 

_Cynruia (laughs and bends her head 
over her apples): Yes, he seems to be. 

Ma: You still décided on black walnut 
for the dinin’ room, you and' Jimmy? 

CyntH1a (Constrained): I—I—don’t 
know. We’re kind’ of as the plans wait 
just now. 

Ma: If you’re gettin’ married in June, 
you’d better hustle: 

Cynruia: I don’t know whether we will 
or. not. ‘ 

Ma (oblivious):..Of course, I think 

winter weddin’s are:nice.. 
. Cynruia (Abruptly, struggling between 
her temper and hér desire’ to be courte- 
ous): I don’t know whetlier we'll even 
have a winter wedding or riot! 

Ma: Or even next spring. Flowers is 
tovely around here in the ‘spring. I never 
store-boughten ‘flowers could 
tatch ’em.. The: lilacs: and aiJ. Land, Cyn- 


thy; me'and"Pa’s been watching your little 
house over there from the time the fust 
stone was laid: Ain’t it interestin’, watchin’ 
houses go up? 


* * 


Finally Cynthia confesses her anger 


that “when there’s a man in it,” women’s 
plans go awry. 
* * 
Ma (very comfortably commonplace 


about it all): Land, Cynthy. “When there’s 
a man it it!’ You don’t know how true 
that is. I’ve been intendin’ to tell you 
about men in general and our two in 
pa’ticular, ever sense— 

CyntHia: Uncle Jed! You don’t mean 
Uncle Jed, do you? 

Ma: Laws, yes. 

Cyntruia: Why, I think he’s the most 
understanding— 

Ma: Shucks, child, no man understands. 
That’s left for us women folks to do. 

CyntH1a (stopping dead): You mean 
not even Uncle Jed? (Amazed.) But I 
always thought he— 

Ma: Pa? Land, no. Did I ever tell you 
about that little blue teapot up there, 
Cynthy? 

CyNTHIA (glances up, casually polite). 
No. It’s a darling. What about it? 

(As Ma speaks, she rises slowly, goes 
to the sideboard, reaches for the blue 
teapot, brings it, and sets it on the 
front of the table.) 

Ma: Well, ‘it’s a long story, but it’s 
the funniest sample of a 
man’s not understandin’ that 
I ever heerd of. It happened 
when me and Pa was fust 
married. I thought it would 
be interestin’, especially 
right now, you know— 

Cyntuia: Oh, you mean 
because — (Slowly.) You 
know, Auntie, I have been 
wondering a lot if Jimmy and I—I mean 
if I can— 

Ma: Yes, I know just. how that goes. I 
wondered some of them things myself, 
when Pa got that blue teapot. (Sitting.) 
When we was fust married, they warn’t 
any stores for miles about, and oncet a 
week Pa and me’d go to town for things. 
I looked forward to them trips on Satti- 
day like a ja’nt to Europe now. Well, this 
pa’ticular Sattiday, it was rainin’ cats and 
dogs, and Pa—bein’ just as understandin’ 
then as he'll ever be—decided I’d catch 
my death if I stirred a step. Ain’t men 
silly that way? 

Cyntuia: Why did he think you’d catch 
a cold any more than he would? 

Ma: I wouldn’t. Of course, I wouldn’t 
Cynthy, but I couldn’t tell him that. 

I argied and argied, not knowin’ any 
better yet— 

Cyntuia: Why didn’t you just up and 
tell him a thing or two? 

Ma: I did (So thoughtfully and quietly.) 
I just got real sharp with him. 

Cyntuia: Yes, I can imagine you get- 
ting sharp with anyone. 

Ma: I argied real determined, but laws, 
when a man thinks he’s doin’ suthin’ for 
your own good, you might just as well let 
him go ahead, even if it kills you. 

Cyntuia: And you didn’t get to go? 

Ma: No, I just couldn’t seem to make 
him see, Cynthy. 

Cyntuia (disgusted): Oh, stuff! 

Ma: If he hadn’t been doin’ it for my 
own good, it would ’a’ been different, but 
the way it was— 

Cyntuia: And I’ll bet you were disap- 
pointed, too, weren’t you? 

Ma: Yes, I was. I’d pa’ticular wanted 
to go, on account of gettin’ a teapot. 

Cynruia:.That blue: one? 
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Ma: That blue one? Laws, child, any- 
thing else but that biue one. That’s \ hat 
I’m tellin’ you about. Nothing would du 
but that Pa would go alone and do the 
shoppin’, and me stay to hum. Well, I give 
him a list as best I could, and I explained 
ever’thing he was capable of understandin’, 
and ’lowed I’d get the rest of it myself, 
come the next pretty Sattiday. Our new 
dishes had just come from the mail order 
house. Land, Cynthy, ain’t it fun, house- 
keeping for the fust time—gettin’ every- 
thing bran’ new? All the sheets and things 
still smellin’ store-boughten? 


Cyntuia: It could be fun, but if you 
can’t have the things you like, what’s the 
use? 

Ma (quickly): As I was sayin’, our new 
dishes had just come, and I was that 
proud of them! I don’t know as I like the 
modern ones near as well. Seems they don’t 
have the spirit them dishes had. 

Cynruia: What were they like, Auntie? 

Ma: They was sort of fancy-like, with 
gold scrawly work and big pink roses. 
They was that pretty it was a shame to 
cover up the flowers with victuals! So 1 
had Pa look and look and look at them 
dishes—the pink and gold—and then I told 
him when he was to the store to get me a 
little teapot to match ’em and— 

Cynruia: That? 

Ma (quietly): That. 

CyntTH1a (indignation, sur- 
prise, and amusement commin- 
gled): But, Auntie, what in the 
world? 

Ma: That’s what no one 
will ever know. He come 
back just as proud as a 
pigeon, totin’ that teapot. 

Cynruia: And you let him 
get away with it, after he 
wouldn’t let you go? And 
to come home with that! 
Well, if he didn’t need a— 

Ma (smiling): He was right amusin’ 
about it, Cynthy. He said he couldn’t re- 
member the color of them dishes— 

Cyntuia: If he didn’t know how to 
shop, why didn’t he let you do it? 

Ma: Pa wasn’t much of a hand on ‘col- 
ors nohow. He said the only color he could 
remember was my eyes, and he got the tea- 
pot to match them. 

CyntTHia: What in the world did you 
say? 

Ma: Nothin’. There warn’t nothin’ much 
to say. I said as how it did match my 
eyes. It did then, Cynthy. They’re faded 
more than the teapot, but I s’pose Pa still 
thinks they match—And then I kissed him, 
and I made tea for supper. 

Cynruia: Auntie! If I’d been in your 
shoes, I’d have had a stroke every time I 
saw that teapot. You’re too good-natured! 

Ma: No, Cynthy, I’m really right mean. 
At fust I used to hope it’d get broke, and 
I’d shop for the next one myself. 

Cynruu: And it never did? 

Ma: No, bless you, child. Them dishes— 
they kept a-nickin’ here and a’ crackin’ 
there—they warn’t overly good—and the 
fust thing I knowed, we was gettin’ a new 
set. 

Cyntu1a (laughing now): What color? 

Ma (smiles): Blue—to match the teapot. 
(She leans over confidingly). I went with 
Pa that trip. I was afeared he’d get green! 
(Settling back again.) And then, Cynthy, 
they matched. 

Cyntuia (a little slowly) : Yes, they 
matched. (She stares off in the distance.) 

Ma: I just concluded it was the teapot 
that matched all along, and the dishes that 
clashed. (A little pause.) Funny—how 
things goes. ' 





Cynrnia (slowly): Yes, funny, Auntie 
—I—I—(She rises impetuously, then tries 
to cover her feelings as she crosses below 
the table and looks at the teapot.) That 
dear little teapot. (She picks it up and 
stands below the table, staring front, hold- 
ing it, turning it slowly in her hands.) It’s 
really awfully dear, isn’t it? 

Ma: I’ve learned to kind of take to it. 
Silly—the way you can come to feel about 
a thing. I s’pose the way I feel about it 
is sort o’ ’cause o’ the way I feel about 
the person back of it. 


Cynruu: The person back of it? 

Ma: Yes. It’s awful si'ly to care about 
just things, ‘less things mean people to 
you. I guess ever’thing in this house means 
people to me, and has marks that tells a 
story. That wash stand up in our room is 
the ugliest thing I ever did see. It’s got 
white rings all over the top where Pa allus 
forgits to put the soap back, and the cor- 
ners is all banged and skinned, where he 
tried to clean house oncet when I was 
gone. He jest about wrecked things! And 
there’s one awful blistered spot on it, 
where he set the soup he brung me oncet 
when I was sick. I remember it had too 
much salt in it, too. Homes is funny, 
Cynthy. 


Ma: I don’t know rightly how to say it, 
but when you look at a thing and see 
someone you remember instead—like I do 
with that—(She looks at the teapot.) ’m 
right foolish about it, Cynthy. But I dunno, 
it ‘pears to me the difference in homes— 
most of what makes houses homes—is 
things like that little blue teapot. And I 
dunno, but when I go to a house, and they 
ain’t any little things there that makes 
me wonder why in tarnation they keeps 
*em, I kind of feel that they ain’t any love 
there, so deep that us’ns on the outside 
don’t know. 

Cynrunia: Auntie, you have the dearest 
ways of looking at things. 

Ma: Plum foolish, Cynthy, when you get 
right down to it. 

Cynrut: No, you’re not foolish, either! 
you’re the understandingest— 

Ma: Shucks, child. Us women have to 
be. T’other day Pa said he didn’t see how 
in tarnation that wash stand ever got so 
banged up, and I said I didn’t see either, 
and he said he guessed we’d get a new 
one, and I said I ‘lowed it was a sight, but 
I kind of thought we’d worry along with 
it a little longer. 

Cynrnia: Auntie, could I—aren’t there 
some little things of Jimmy’s around here? 

Ma: Laws, yes. The way he allus kept 
this place mussed up was a caution. 
There’s a little chair Pa made him—low, 
you know, so’s his feet would touch, and 
there’s some books of his—plum worn out, 
most of ’em, now. He couldn’t read ’em if 
he wanted to, and I don’t rightly s’pose 
he’d want to, either. 

Cyntuia: Could I see them? 

Ma (rising): Laws, yes, child. (Crossing 
behind the table to U R.) They’s right up 
in his room. I allus called the little room 
his room. Let’s go up. (Cynthia follows 
Ma to U R. Just after Ma and Cynthia go 
out U R, Jimmy and Pa enter U C.) 

Jimmy: Auntie! 

Pa (looks around): Ma! They must be 
upstairs, Jimmy. Set down. 

Jimmy (crossing down behind the table 
and picking up the blue teapot): That 
hasn’t ever got broken, has it? You know, 
I’ve always kind of liked it. 

Pa: Oh, there won’t nothin’ be likely to 
happen to that teapot, Jimmy. Ma’s real 
sentimental about it. You see, the fust 
time I ever did the shopping by myself, I 


ae for her, and it tickled her to 
eath. 

Jimmy: Did it? (Ruefully.) Gosh, I'd 
a to try to buy anything to please Cyn- 
thia. 

Pa: (settling down comfortably in his 
chair D R): Shucks, it ain’t nothing to 
please a woman, Jimmy; you can read ’em 
like a book. I kin remember yet when I 
got down to the store that day, and come 
to the teapot on my list, I just asked my- 
self: “Now what kind of a teapot would 
she want?” 

Jimmy: Yes, and how did you answer it? 

Pa: Just used my common sense, Jimmy. 
Women allus matches things. 

Jimmy: That’s so! Sure they do! Gee, 
Uncle Jed, you’re good! 

Pa: Sure, and then I thought, “Now, 
what'll I git it to match?” and for a min- 
ute I was stumped, and then do you know 
what I did? I got it to match her eyes. 

Jimmy: That’s an idea! 

Pa: Sure, you know, there’s never any 
sense in folks that loves each other not 
gettin’ along. Not if the man uses his 
judgment. 

Jimmy (a little stubbornly): How about 
the woman using her judgment once in a 
while? 

Pa: Women? Law, they don’t have no 
judgment. 

Jimmy: I guess you’re right. 

Pa: Sure I am. Why, I remember the 
very day I went after that teapot. It was 
rainin’ cats and dogs, and I almost had to 
talk rough to Ma to keep her from goin’. 
The man’s got to have judgment. I’ve allus 
took care of her when she’s sick, too. I’d 
fix things for her, and the house’d just 
run same’s when she’s up. 

Jimmy (appreciatively): 
great! 

Pa: Once when she was gone, I even 
cleaned house, and if I didn’t have ever’- 
thing shinin’ when she got back! I don’t 
guess she ever did get over the house- 
cleanin’ I gave things. But you just have 
to humor them along, Jimmy. They never 
grow up. Now, a year or two after you’re 
married, you'll have Cynthy figu out, 
and then there won’t be any reason for you 
to ever have a spat. I don’t guess Ma and 
me ever had one—not one of any size, no 
how. 

Jimmy: Cynthia and I surely have them, 
plenty ! 

Pa (trying to look amazed): Shucks, 
you don’t say? - 

Jimmy: We almost busted up. 

Pa: Shaw, now! 

Jimmy: We did, Uncle Jed. You see, I 
wanted my things over at the house—my 
chair and the stuffed squirrel and— 

Pa (breaking in): Now, Jimmy, if you’d 
’a? asked me, I could ’a’ told you better 
*n to go at it like that. You oughtn’t to 
have done that—get her all tempered up 
over that stuff. Now, you just stop and 
think your house over; they hain’t any 
place that stuff fits— 

Jmmy (hotly): That isn’t any reason 
why— 

Pa: Pshaw, now, when you want to get 
Cynthy suthin’, you just do like I did 
about the blue teapot. Get it to match 
suthin’ else, and she’ll love it. 

Jimmy: Wouldn’t you ever take that 
stuff home if you were me? 

Pa: Laws, no. You’d never get Cynthy 
in the mood for it. 

(Ma enters U R. looks back through the 
door U R, and then at the men.) 

Ma (smiling): Oh, there you are, Jim- 
my. I wanted you should tell Cynthy suth- 
in’ about them little things o’ yourn. 

Pa: Shucks, now, Ma, Cynthy won’t — 


Man, that’s 
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Jimmy (eagerby). You mean she wanted 
to see them? 

Ma (calling out): Cynthy, bring ’em on 
in here, honey. 

(Cynthia enters U R, laden with the 
stuffed squirrel, some very battered books, 
and a scarred, hand-made chair. She stops 
short when she sees Jimmy.) 

Jimmy: Why, Cynthia! 

Cynruia (Drawing up, trying to get her 
dignity back): Oh, I didn’t know that 
— — (She crosses down right of and be- 
low the table, setting the chair on the floor, 
still holding the books and the squirrel. 

Jimmy (crossing down left of the tab 
to her quickly): Gee, Cynthia, I don’t 
want you to think I really wanted those 
things. They’re just silly kid stuff. I don’t 
want to muss up your plans—I— — 

Cyntuia (sobbing, turns to his shoulder, 
very much a little girl): Oh, Jimmy! 

Jimmy (bewildered, putting his arm 
around her): Cynthia, honey! Please don’t 
cry! Please! 

Pa (blundering as only Pa could, moves 
toward them): Here, Jimmy, let me— — 

Ma (tugging at his sleeve): Pa! 

(Arresting Pa at U R C, with her hand 
on his arm, Ma turns with him to watch 
Jimmy and Cynthia. Cynthia is still sob- 
bing quietly. Gently, Jimmy takes the 
squirrel and the books from her arms, and 
puts them on the table.) 


Jimmy: Cynthia, you don’t have to have 


stuff like that in our house. 

Cynrnia: But I want them, Jimmy; 
they’re dear! 

Jimmy: Aw, I'll get you lots nicer things 

an those—things that match—like the 
blue teapot. 

(Jimmy picks the teapot up and puts it 
in her hands, still touching it with his own 
hands. Laughing through her tears, Cyn 
thia looks up at him.) 

Cynruia: Oh, Jimmy! 

(And over the blue teapot, they wwe | 

Ma. (tugging at Pa’s coat sleeve): Pa! 

Pa: Huh? 

Ma: Come, Pa. (She puts her hand on 
his arm and turns him toward the door 
U C.) You'd best be showin’ me them new 
little biddies, Pa. 

(Ma maneuvers Pa out through the door 
U C, leaving the two alone with the squir- 
rel, the books, the chair, and the little blue 
teapot that matched.) 


CURTAIN 





On Writing a Play 


(Continued from page 5) 
“How long is a one-act play?” I asked, 
“Or is that a sensible question to ask? 
“A very sensible question. The length of 
a one-act play generally varies between 
fifteen and forty-five pages. It would be 
difficult to set forth a situation clearly, 
and forcefully develop a climax, in a play 
of less than fifteen minutes. A so-called 
play of from five to ten minutes in length 
is apt to be just the skeleton of a play. 
On the other hand, a one-act play which 
runs more than forty-five minutes is apt 
to have some of the characteristics better 
suited to the form of the three-act play— 
a plot and counter-plot, more than one 
trend of interest, more than one major 
climax. George Kelly’s Poor Aubrey is an 
excellent example of a one-act play which 
held in it the germ of a more effective 
three-act play. Poor Aubrey is excellent, 
but The Show-Of is even better. 
I might mention a thing or two in re- 
gard to preparing the manuscript. The 
(Concluded on page $8) 
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“H. T. P.”“—Dean of Dramatic Critics 


VERY so often through the 
winter there is transient at the 
Murray Hill Hotel in New 
York, usually in an inside room 
on the fifth floor, a small, fierce-eyed 
individual, of graying mustache and 
adequate age, tweedish clothing, fedora, 
huge bent bamboo cane, and a Ger- 
man cavalry overcoat, made for him 
with belt and saddle-split by a mili- 
tary tailor in Wiesbaden. A gentleman 
of New York, who would prefer resi- 
dence in Munich or Vienna, this is 
H. T. Parker, dramatic and music 
critic of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
Since late in another century, he 
has been known, read, feared, damned, 
and praised as H. T. P. In Boston, 


‘ these are letters insidious as G. B. S. 


It is hardly enough in two fields to call 
him dean of American critics. One can 
be dean and intellectually dead. Park- 
er was never more alive. He writes 
today with the same gusto he once 
employed for Bernhardt, Caruso, Ter- 
ry, Coquelin, Marlowe, Modjeska, and 
other artists towering in his time. He 
knew them all. Of recent years he has 
paid a farewell tribute to Pavlowa, 
Diaghilev, Duse, and Mrs. Fiske. For 
Duse indeed he printed an epitaph 
finer poetically than Amy Lowell's 
sonnets. But his columns still know 
more of debut than of death. Young 
men and women, O’Neill, an Argen- 
tina, a Noel Coward, a Copland, a 
Cornell, Astaires, Ponses, the Lunts, 
and Moissis arise and pass under the 
same pen, the same savage enthusiasm 
that blasted or extolled their predeces- 
sors. 

He lives and writes with a fearful 
urge, though he always claims to do 
things leisurely. If Roosevelt was 
strenuous, Parker is devastating. 
Thirty years of the Transcript: A col- 
umn and a quarter to a two column 
daily review, a daily page to edit, two 
pages of magazine material for Satur- 
days, monthly ventures to New York, 
and a vast amount of consequent read- 
ing have left him, in the season, time 
for nothing but more work. Prolific, 
he belongs with Sainte-Beuve, Mrs. 
Trollope, and Edgar Wallace. Friends 
once calculated that in these thirty 
years he has written and printed the 
equivalent of 300 full sized novels; or 


close to a novel a month. Work is his ; 


medicine, and for the loafer he has 
the artisan’s contempt. Although he 
never rises before 11, his day is longer 
than most men’s. At two o’clock he 
arrives at the office, having walked 
some twenty blocks to get there, 


By DAVID McCORD 


climbed three dismal flights of stairs 
rather than submit to the doubtful 
mechanics of an old hydraulic eleva- 
tor. Three steps down to the “coop,” 
as he calls it, a den the size of a good 
linen closet, which he shares with his 
assistant who has been there since nine 
o'clock. 


From two until 6:30, unless there 
is a concert, he slaves with scissors, 
pen, and paste. Anxious exits to the 
composing room, two flights up by 
foot, to find and collar the culprit who 





H. T. PARKER 


got Vandamm’s name down Vandamn. 
Sudden imprecations, followed by per- 
sonal visits to editors and proofread- 
ers, none of whom are visibly pleased 
to see him. The make-up of his page 
in the last edition he rearranges him- 
self. His dinner he usually eats alone. 
On Mondays he takes the most im- 
portant play or concert for himself; 
the next goes to his assistant; the 
others—quite often as many as seven 
—he assigns to what he labels “vari- 
ous hands.” New shows in Boston 
usually open on Monday; but he has 
always concerts, revisits, plays which 
others have reviewed, and such, to ab- 
sorb his week. On Thursdays he pre- 
pares a Boston letter for the dramatic 
page of the Sunday New York Times. 
He writes all notices religiously locked 
in his room at the Vendome. He goes 
to bed, on the average, at four A. M. 

He writes entirely in longhand, a 
practice probably not tolerated on any 
other American paper. Only a dozen 
people can decipher his writing, 
though he argues with some truth: “I 
always make the same letter in the 
same way.” One says: I read French, 


German, Spanish, and Parker. Fortu- 
nately, besides his linotype man, 
proofreaders, assistant, and a few pa- 
tient friends, this number includes the 
owner of the paper. Every so often an 
undertone of talk about a typewriter 
ends with a sample of Parker’s worst 
sent up to the chief. But he looks at it, 
and without reading it says, “Anybody 
can read that,” and there’s an end 
to it. 

Newspapers are his disease. Al- 
though certain things are clipped for 
him and on his desk every noon when 
he arrives, he reads with incredible 
swiftness the essentials of about fif- 
teen papers a day. It used to be twen- 
ty. Five are New York, four London, 
two Chicago, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Berlin Vossische Zeitung, Le 
Temps and Figaro from Paris. Every 
week he buys a sheaf of magazines 
from the New Republic and the Eng- 
lish weekly reviews to Simplicissimus 
which fall to his own scissors. He uses 
quantities of photographs captioned 
with quotations out of his head or 
Bartlett’s, with a special weakness for 
Shakespeare. 


Nobody, not even himself, could 
write accurately his life. His days are 
confounded, it seems, between New 
England, where he was born; Eng- 
land, where he went to school; Har- 
vard, where he ranked with a Class of 
1890; New York, where he began as 
a critic; Boston, where he lives; and 
Germany where he intends to die. At 
Harrow he was a classmate of John 
Galsworthy, and still sees him when 
he goes to London. At Harvard he was 
a founder of the Monthly, and a mem- 
ber of its most distinguished board 
which included George Santayana, 
George Pierce Baker, and Robert Her- 
rick. 


Every summer he goes to Europe, 
gives up cigarettes, and smokes a pipe. 
By synthetic accident of foreign 
clothes, tri-lingual facility, and the 
Continental manner, he is assumed in 
London to be a Frenchman, in Paris 
a German, and in Berlin an English- 
man. But people cross the street to 
him, as to a native, for direction and 
advice. He declares that once at Cam- 
bridge, England, he was mistaken for 
an Oxford don. When he can, he 
books passage on the North German 
Lloyd which he fancies to carry the 
best assorted cheese. Festivals of 
music, a week of ballet, Salzburg, 
Weimar, and the great art centers, are 
annual flames to his annual moth. Just 

(Concluded on page 12) 





“Curtain Rises Sharply 


N the language of the theater, 

there are only two kinds of shows: 

hits and flops. And a discussion of 

the opening of the theatrical sea- 
son might limit itself to such charac- 
terizations. From the standpoint of 
art, however, it is sometimes con- 
venient to invent less realistic divi- 
sions. 

For instance, there is classification 
on the basis of age. Of the twenty-odd 
theaters open in Manhattan this 
November, three house hits from last 
season: the Gershwin-Kaufman- 
Ryskind Pulitzer-prize political 
satire, “Of Thee I Sing”; Rose 
Franken’s domestic comedy about 
a matriarch and a_ rebellious 
daughter-in-law, “Another Lan- 
guage”; and “Counsellor-at-Law,” 
with Paul Muni ably acting Elmer 
Rice’s portrait of a big-time 
lawyer in a precarious position. 
At least four other houses were 
exhibiting revivals of plays which 
by accident or by some quality of 
immortality managed to come back 
from the crowded graveyard of 
the drama. One of these is 
“Camille,” a bad play about a 
technically bad woman. The lead- 
ing lady, who has been imperson- 
ated successively by the loveliest 
women of the stage—Duse, Bern- 
hardt, Barrymore—, is played in 
this performance by the fragile 
Lillian Gish. If you include shows 


By MARCUS ROSENBLUM 


or literary plays (such as the forth- 
coming dramatization of Shake- 
speare’s “The Rape of Lucrece,” star- 
ring Katharine Cornell), George S. 
Kaufman, collaborating with the 
author of Show Boat and Cimarron, 
Miss Edna Ferber, has registered his 
annual “smash” success with “Dinner 
at Eight.” It is a savage story of the 
comic and tragic complications which 
lie behind the arrangement of a Park 
Avenue dinner for eight people. Mas- 
terly production, casting, directing, 





ry | 


is the plot of an advertising man who 
“gained the whole world and lost his 
own soul,” earnestly, amusingly, and 
effectively presented by the Group 
Theater, an organization which finds 
the stage something more than a 
means of livelihood. The Group is a 
voluntary, association of actors, stage 
designers, writers, and paying custom- 
ers, which aims to be a proving ground 
for newer and better drama. 

A notable. European group is the 
Abbey Theater Players of Dublin, who 
spent several weeks in New York 
before touring this continent with 
the dramatic flower of the Irish 
literary renaissance, including 
plays by the late Lady Gregory, 
William Butler Yeats, and Sean 
O’Casey, whose “Juno and the 
Paycock” describes the world as 

“in a state.of chassis.” 
tion that functions bravely in the 
name of art is Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory. Theater, which 
has been_ reviving Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s “Liliom”. and still another 
version of “Camille.” The big 
brother of all group theaters, the 
Theater Guild, gave its excellent 
facilities for its first production 
this year to a dramatization of 
“The Good Earth,” which proved 
something of. a failure, probably 
because the novel’s feeling for 
“growth of the. soil” was ill suited 
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Eva LeGallienne as Julie, with Joseph Schildkraut 
as Liliom (right) and Walter Beck as "Sparrow" 
in the Civic Repertory Theater's revival of 
Molnar's play, "Liliom." 


to the episodic nature of the stage. 
Despite, the generous satirical 
properties of the reviews, “Flying 


which are simple revisions of 
older material, such as the musi- 
cal “Tell Her the Truth,” manu- 





factured from “Nothing But. the 
Truth,” and if you include shows 
which appeared previously in other 
countries, such as Edgar Wallace’s 
sure-fire. mystery, “Criminal at 
Large,” you will find that barely more 
than half of the new theatrical season 
is, in the strictest sense, new. 

Perhaps a more significant group- 
ing, however, is one based upon the 
direction of the play’s appeal. That 
is, a play may confine its attack to 
the eye, the ear, and the vast region 
of the emotions south of the collar- 
bone. Or the play may also appeal to 
the gray matter—the drama of ideas. 
By far the best of the shows fall in 
the second group. But by far the most, 
and the most successful as a rule, fall 
in the first. 

Among the more intellectual plays, 
which include satire, tragedy, histori- 
cal plays (such as the current bio- 
graphical drama about Carrie Nation), 


and writing place this at the head of 
the list. Another perfect cast delivered 
“Clear All Wires,” an extravagant 
satire on the doings of the Floyd Gib- 
bons type of reporter in Moscow, with 
both journalism and Russia on the re- 
ceiving end of the laughs. In a less 
satirical spirit, but resolutely ironical, 
“Men Must Fight” played off pacifism 
against the martial spirit until both 
sides lost through the device of hav- 
ing the son of the Secretary of State 
refuse to enlist in the Great War of 
1940 until the drums begin to beat for 
the final curtain. 


A more personal sort of an idea 
play is “When Ladies Meet,” with 
which Rachel Crothers, who wrote 
“Let Us Be Gay,” again dangles a 
woman’s career, love and marriage, on 
strings of intellect and emotion. “Suc- 
cess Story,” by John Howard Lawson, 
also goes in for personal problems. :It 


Colors,” Ballyhoo of 1932,” and 
J. P. McEvoy’s “Americana,” musical 
shows must be generally classed witb 
the theater that ignores the intellect 
for the emotions. Mysteries also fall in 
this category, although J. B. Priest- 
ley’s first try at play-writing “Danger- 
ous Corners” is not devoid of ideas. 

Finally, there is that important sec- 
tion of the theater, which is too often 
called, with a slight shrug, light com- 
edy. Some of the best acting is to be 
found in this group: “The Late Chris- 
topher Bean,” “Mademoiselle,” and 
“I Loved Y,ou Wednesday.” 

And this was:the:New York theater 
in the chrysalis state. If it shows any 
perceptible’ drift.:in the dramatic 
vogue, it may: be. said.to.be away from 
individual problems:and toward social 
problems; but: it. takes a pair of cal- 
ipers to measure: this: drift, and there 
is the continued dominance of musicals 
and other: light-weight attractions. :::;: 
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LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


(Born, November 29, 1832) 
To Young Authors in a Hard Year 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


1854 


OUNG Louisa took the last 
stitch in the last handkerchief 
of the second dozen, added it to 
the pile of finished sewing, and 
looked at the clock. Five in the morn- 
ing—but the rush order would be 
ready. With a dozen each of sheets 
and pillow cases and six fine cambric 
neckties, that would be four dollars 
for the lot. “Sewing won’t make my 
fortune,” she thought, “but I can plan 
my stories while I work, and then 
scribble ’em down on. Sunday.” 


‘These stories, she admitted, were 
poor stuff. Honest pot-boilers full of 
thrills, good for $5 apiece, even some- 
4imes $10, but nothing you could sign 
if you belonged to the Alcott family. 
That was just it, the Alcotts had more 
family than income, whether you 
meant family in the ‘Concord sense of 
ancestry or gave it the dear fireside 
meaning. Six of them in Orchard 
House; even if you never:ate meat on 
‘principle and wore: out: your relations’ 
ld clothes, it cost:'something, and 
Father’s ideas were''too: far ahead of 
the times to bringin any money. Only 
Emerson and a few ‘others, like the 
Hawthornes, really understood Father 
atid admired him as the Alcotts did. 
No one in the family,: even Mother 
who loved him so; took much stock in 
Father’s ideas, but no oné in Concord 
was ever to know that. Louisa’s fierce 
love and pity and pride stood pro- 
tectingly between the world and Fath- 
er. Concord, said. n@ Alcott could sup- 


H brig 


When she was at last “rich and famous,” 
Louisa Alcott knew how to help poor young 
authors without hurting their pride. She knew 
what it was to be gifted, poor, and proud. 
There is something in her spirit that shines 
out in this year of her centennial, something 
brave and gay that we might not have no- 
ticed in times more prosperous. It is the spirit 


of Jolly Hard Work and the Stiff Upper Lip. 


port a family. The patrician blood of 
the Mays boiled in the veins of Bron- 
son Alcott’s tall daughter. Ha! they 
should see! It might take years of 
grubbing at anything—sewing, writ- 
ing, teaching, doing the wash—“but 
I may yet pay all the debts, fix the 
house, send May to Italy and keep 
the old folks cosy.” She flung out the 
thought like a banner, but with a little 
hopeless ache. It is hard to be always 
brave, always bright, at twenty-two 
with a family on your mind. 

The family had been on Louisa’s 
mind as long as she could remember. 
To the end of her days she was not to 
forget the day when, scarce more than 
a baby, she knew that Fruitlands was 
a failure; Utopian Fruitlands, the 
farm community where Bronson Alcott 
had hoped to set up a new heaven on 
a back-road in Massachusetts. To the 
end of her days she was to shrink from 
the memory of those hours when 
Father silently gave up, and, his 
dream dead, turned his face to the 
wall, quietly willing himself to die. 
Then Mother had taken charge; God 








LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


From a Daguerreotype 


and Mother, Louisa thought. She 
trusted them both, in much the same 
way, to pull the family through. But 
if you trust a higher power, you do 
not spare yourself. Louisa never did. 


1865 

So time passed and she was thirty- 
three and working on a novel, appro- 
priately called Work. It went slowly. 
Stories she turned off as fast as her 
pen could trot; “rubbishy tales,” she 
thought, “but they pay best, and I 
can’t afford to starve on praise when 
sensation stories are written in half 
the time and keep the family cosy.” 
One novel had appeared already; on 
Christmas Eve, 1864, she had received 
her ten author’s copies of Moods from 
the publisher, and Henry James re- 
viewed it in the North-American— 
As a result she could get $50 apiece 
for her stories from a new magazine 
with higher standards. Boston was 
giving tea-parties for the rising au- 
thor; new bonnets were necessary. 
““May’s bonnet is a sight for gods and 
men,” she wrote. “Black and white 
outside, with a great cockade boiling 
over the front to meet a red ditto 
surging from the interior, where a red 
rainbow darts across the brow and a 
surf of white lace foams up on each 
side. I expect to hear that you and 
John fell flat in the dust with horror 
on beholding it.” Where did Louisa 
get her new bonnet? Out of the rag- 
bag. You will find her story of it on 
page 137 of her Life and Letters. 
Somehow Louisa’s money never 
stretched to cover her own bonnet. 

May’s had to come first. 
And then a Boston publisher asked 
her for a story for girls. “Never liked 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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The study in Orchard House, famous old 
homestead of the Alcotts at Concord, Massa- 
shusetts. The old lady is the late Mrs. 
Bronson Alcott, original of “Marmee." 

(lilustrations by courtesy of Little, Brown & Co.) 











“Curtain Rises Sharply 


N the language of the theater, 

there are only two kinds of shows: 

hits and flops. And a discussion of 

the opening of the theatrical sea- 
son might limit itself to such charac- 
terizations. From the standpoint of 
art, however, it is sometimes con- 
venient to invent less realistic divi- 
sions. 

For instance, there is classification 
on the basis of age. Of the twenty-odd 
theaters open in Manhattan this 
November, three house hits from last 
season: the Gershwin-Kaufman- 
Ryskind Pulitzer-prize political 
satire, “Of Thee I Sing”; Rose 
Franken’s domestic comedy about 
a matriarch and a_ rebellious 
daughter-in-law, “Another Lan- 
guage”; and “Counsellor-at-Law,” 
with Paul Muni ably acting Elmer 
Rice’s portrait of a big-time 
lawyer in a precarious position. 
At least four other houses were 
exhibiting revivals of plays which 
by accident or by some quality of 
immortality managed to come back 
from the crowded graveyard of 
the drama. One of these is 
“Camille,” a bad play about a 
technically bad woman. The lead- 
ing lady, who has been imperson- 
ated successively by the loveliest 
women of the stage—Duse, Bern- 
hardt, Barrymore—, is played in 
this performance by the fragile 
Lillian Gish. If you include shows 
which are simple revisions of 
older material, such as the musi- 
cal “Tell Her the Truth,” manu- 
factured from “Nothing But. the 
Truth,” and if you include shows 
which appeared previously in other 
countries, such as Edgar Wallace’s 
sure-fire. mystery, “Criminal at 
Large,” you will find that barely more 
than half of the new theatrical season 
is, in the strictest sense, new. 

Perhaps a more significant group- 
ing, however, is one based upon the 
direction of the play’s appeal. That 
is, a play may confine its attack to 
the eye, the ear, and the vast region 
of the emotions south of the collar- 
bone. Or the play may also appeal to 
the gray matter—the drama of ideas. 
By far the best of the shows fall in 
the second group. But by far the most, 
and the most successful as a rule, fall 
in the first. 


Among the more intellectual plays, 
which include satire, tragedy, histori- 
cal plays (such as the current bio- 
graphical drama about Carrie Nation), 


Molnar's play, 
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or literary plays (such as the forth- 
coming dramatization of 


ring Katharine Cornell), George S. 
Kaufman, collaborating with 


Miss Edna Ferber, has registered his 
annual “smash” success with “Dinner 
at Eight.” It is a savage story of the 
comic and tragic complications which 


lie behind the arrangement of a Park 


Avenue dinner for eight people. Mas- 


terly production, casting, directing, 


Shake- 
speare’s “The Rape of Lucrece,” star- 


the 
author of Show Boat and Cimarron, 





Eva LeGallienne as Julie, with Joseph Schildkraut 


as Liliom (right) and Walter Beck as 
in the Civic Repertory Theater's revival 
"Liliom.” 


and writing place this at the head of 


the list. Another perfect cast delivered 
“Clear All Wires,” an extravagant 
satire on the doings of the Floyd Gib- 
bons type of reporter in Moscow, with 


both journalism and Russia on the re- 


ceiving end of the laughs. In a less 
satirical spirit, but resolutely ironical, 
“Men Must Fight” played off pacifism 
against the martial spirit until both 
sides lost through the device of hav- 
ing the son of the Secretary of State 
refuse to enlist in the Great War of 
1940 until the drums begin to beat for 
the final curtain. 


A more personal sort of an idea 
play is “When Ladies Meet,” with 


"Sparrow" 


of 


which Rachel Crothers, who wrote 


“Let Us Be Gay,” again dangles a 
woman’s career, love and marriage, on 
strings of intellect and emotion. “Suc- 
cess Story,” by John Howard: Lawson, 
also goes in for personal problems.: It 
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is the plot of an advertising man who 
“gained the whole world and lost his 
own soul,” earnestly, amusingly, and 
effectively presented by the Group 
Theater, an organization which finds 
the stage ‘something more than a 
means of livelihood. The Group is a 
voluntary, association of actors, stage 
designers, writers, and paying custom- 
ers, which aims to be a proving ground 
for newer and better drama. 

A notable. European group is the 
Abbey Theater Players of Dublin, who 
spent several weeks in New York 
before touring this continent with 
the dramatic flower of the Irish 
literary renaissance, including 
plays by the late Lady Gregory, 
William Butler Yeats, and Sean 
O’Casey, whose “Juno and the 
Paycock” describes the world as 
“in a state.of chassis.” 

Another New York organiza- 
tion that functions bravely in the 
name of art is Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theater, which 
has been_ reviving Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s “Liliom” and still another 
version of “Camille.” The big 
brother of all group theaters, the 
Theater Guild, gave its excellent 
facilities for its first production 
this year to a dramatization of 
“The Good Earth,” which proved 
something of a failure, probably 
because the novel’s feeling for 

“growth of the. soil” was ill suited 
to the episodic nature of the stage. 

Despite, the generous satirical 
properties of the reviews, “Flying 
Colors,” Ballyhoo of 1932,” and 
J. P. McEvoy’s “Americana,” musica} 
shows must be generally classed witb 
the theater that ignores the intellect 
for the emotions. Mysteries also fall in 
this category, although J. B. Priest- 
ley’s first try at play-writing “Danger- 
ous Corners” is not devoid of ideas. 

Finally, there is that important sec- 
tion of the theater, which is too often 
called, with a slight shrug, light com- 
edy. Some of the. best acting is to be 
found in this group: “The Late Chris- 
topher Bean,” . “Mademoiselle,” and 
“I Loved You Wednesday.” 

And this was:the'New York theater 
in the chrysalis state. If it shows any 
perceptible’ drift.: in the dramatic 
vogue, it may:be said.to be away from 
individual problems:and toward social 
problems; but: it, takes a pair of cal- 
ipers to measure: this: drift, and thete 
is the continued dominance of musicals 
and other: light-weight attractions. :«;: 
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(Born, November 29, 1832) 
To Young Authors in a Hard Year 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


1854 


OUNG Louisa took the last 
stitch in the last handkerchief 
of the second dozen, added it to 
the pile of finished sewing, and 
looked at the clock. Five in the morn- 
ing—but the rush order would be 
ready. With a dozen each of sheets 
and pillow cases and six fine cambric 
neckties, that would be four dollars 
for the lot. “Sewing won’t make my 
fortune,” she thought, “but I can plan 
my stories while I work, and then 
scribble °em down on: Sunday.” 


These stories, she admitted, were 
poor stuff. Honest pot-boilers full of 
thrills, good for $5 apiece, even some- 
4imes $10, but nothing you could sign 
if you belonged to the Alcott family. 
That was just it, the Alcotts had more 
family than income, whether you 
meant family in the ‘Concord sense of 
ancestry or gave it the dear fireside 
meaning. Six of® them in Orchard 
House; even if you never:ate meat on 
principle and wore: out: your relations’ 
ld clothes, it cost: 'someéthing, and 
Father’s ideas were''too: far ahead of 
the times to bringin any money. Only 
Emerson and a few ‘others, like the 
Hawthornes, really.understood Father 
and admired him as the ‘Alcotts did. 
No one in the family,: even Mother 
who loved him so; took much stock in 
Father’s ideas, but no one in Concord 
was ever to know that. Louisa’s fierce 
love and pity and pride stood pro- 
tectingly between the world and Fath- 
er. Concord, said no Alcott could sup- 


When she was at last “rich and famous,” 
Louisa Alcott knew how to help poor young 
authors without hurting their pride. She knew 
what it was to be gifted, poor, and proud. 
There is something in her spirit that shines 
out in this year of her centennial, something 
brave and gay that we might not have no- 
ticed in times more prosperous. It is the spirit 
of Jolly Hard Work and the Stiff Upper Lip. 





port a family. The patrician blood of 
the Mays boiled in the veins of Bron- 
son Alcott’s tall daughter. Ha! they 
should see! It might take years of 
grubbing at anything—sewing, writ- 
ing, teaching, doing the wash—‘“but 
I may yet pay all the debts, fix the 
house, send May to Italy and keep 
the old folks cosy.” She flung out the 
thought like a banner, but with a little 
hopeless ache. It is hard to be always 
brave, always bright, at twenty-two 
with a family on your mind. 

The family had been on Louisa’s 
mind as long as she could remember. 
To the end of her days she was not to 
forget the day when, scarce more than 
a baby, she knew that Fruitlands was 
a failure; Utopian. Fruitlands, the 
farm community where Bronson Alcott 
had hoped to set up a new heaven on 
a back-road in Massachusetts. To the 
end of her days she was to shrink from 
the memory of those hours when 
Father silently gave up, and, his 
dream dead, turned his face to the 
wall, quietly willing himself to die. 
Then Mother had taken charge; God 
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and Mother, Louisa thought. She 
trusted them both, in much the same 
way, to pull the family through. But 
if you trust a higher power, you do 
not spare yourself. Louisa never did. 


1865 


So time passed and she was thirty- 
three and working on a novel, appro- 
priately called Work. It went slowly. 
Stories she turned off as fast as her 
pen could trot; “rubbishy tales,” she 
thought, “but they pay best, and I 
can’t afford to starve on praise when 
sensation stories are written in half 
the time and keep the family cosy.” 
One novel had appeared already; on 
Christmas Eve, 1864, she had received 
her ten author’s copies of Moods from 
the publisher, and Henry James re- 
viewed it in the North-American— 
As a result she could get $50 apiece 
for her stories from a new magazine 
with higher standards. Boston was 
giving tea-parties for the rising au- 
thor; new bonnets were necessary. 
“May’s bonnet is a sight for gods and 
men,” she wrote. “Black and white 
outside, with a great cockade boiling 
over the front to meet a red ditto 
surging from the interior, where a red 
rainbow darts across the brow and a 
surf of white lace foams up on each 
side. I expect to hear that you and 
John fell flat in the dust with horror 
on beholding it.” Where did Louisa 
get her new bonnet? Out of the rag- 
bag. You will find her story of it on 
page 137 of her Life and Letters. 
Somehow Louisa’s money never 
stretched to cover her own bonnet. 
May’s had to come first. 

And then a Boston publisher asked 
her for a story for girls. “Never liked 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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The study in Orchard House, famous old 
homestead of the Alcotts at Concord, Massa- 
shusetts. The old lady is the late Mrs. 
Bronson Alcott, original of “Marmee." 

(Tilustrations by courtesy of Little, Brown & Co.) 
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iii] ONE of the books of which I 
| am to speak today were writ- 
| ten especially for young read- 
ers. The. first was a sensation 
in London literary society last year, 
and now comes out here in a special 
educational edition. I begin with it, 
partly because I have been asked to 
suggest books for classes studying the 
structure of the short story. How it 
came to be made is a story in itself. 


There is not far from Oxford an 
inn famous among English inns not 
only for its charm and comfort but 
for the unusual number of writers who 
make it a port of call. The innkeeper 
was on friendly terms with all of 
them, and so when a bright idea came 
to him he could get fourteen famous 
writers to carry it out. This was no 
less than to give them all the same 
plot and see what they would do with 
its— 

A man gets into correspondence with 
a woman whom he doesn’t know and finds 
romance in it. Then he sees a girl, falls 
in love with her, marries her and drops 
the correspondence. Happiness, then fric- 
tion. He writes again to the unknown 
woman and finds consolation till by an 
accident it is discovered that the married 
couple are writing to one another. 


You might think this leaves so little 
to the imagination that all the stories 
would be alike, or at least that a book 
of them would be monotonous? Then 
look over Mr. Fothergill’s Plot, or as 
it is now called in the new edition, 
Fourteen Stories from one Plot. Noth- 
ing like it has been done before. Each 
author has made his story after his 
own idea. Chesterton’s has a foreign 
setting; Gerald Bullett’s an imaginary 
one; Sheila Kaye-Smith treats it real- 
istically ; Thomas Burke tells it in the 
first person; Frank Swinnerton makes 
it a study of social caste, J. C. Squire 
an analysis of motives, Storm Jame- 
son, of inheritance. As for Rebecca 
West’s, it is just plain marvelous: it 
would carry any collection of stories. 
Now the book has a special preface 
by John Milton Berdan, English Pro- 
fessor at Yale, in which he manages to 
be at once sparkling and sensible about 
the technique of short-story writing. 
With the analyses that accompany the 
stories the book becomes one of the 
most practical helps to a short story 
class that I have seen, and surely the 
easiest to read. It is not the plot that 
matters to an artist; it is what he 
makes of it: this is the moral. 

If you have read Virginia Woolf's 


a AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 
nducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


* Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


The Common Reader you do not need 
me to tell you what to expect in her 
Second Common Reader just published 
by Harcourt. Most of these essays 
have appeared in American news- 
papers and reviews, and as a good 
proportion of them are about writers 
and books you study in your English 
courses, it makes stimulating and ex- 
citing background reading. But it is 
in the studies of literary subjects 
somewhat less familiar that I find its 
peculiar charm. You will recognize the 
guests at “Dr. Burney’s Evening 
Party” and close the book with the 
sensation of having met Dr. Johnson 
personally; you will watch Beau 
Brummel in his fat, unlovely old age, 
take the “Sentimental Journey” with 
Sterne, and look through Robinson 
Crusoe’s island into the solitudes of 
the human soul. But there are besides, 
“The Strange Elizabethans,” the gro- 
tesque figure of Geraldine Jewsbury 
who played her part in the life of sar- 
donic Mrs. Carlyle, and a brilliant re- 
vival of that forgotten novel in verse, 
Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh.” The 
approach is human rather than liter- 
ary. She makes you understand why 
things are written, rather than how. 


The Modern Library has just issued 
a book especially for me. This will be 
their first intimation that they have 
done it. But a new edition of Pick- 
wick Papers, all in one volume that 
will go into my handbag, was made for 
me. I carry that book around, you see. 
I have taken it over the route of 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 
Fourteen Stories from One Plot. (Oxford 
Univ. Press) $1.35. 


The Second Common Reader, by Virginia 
Wolf (Harcourt, Brace), $3.00. 

Mutiny on the Bounty, by Nordhoff and 
Hall (Little, Brown), $2.50. 


Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens 
(Modern Library) 95 cents. 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
by Edward Gibbon (Modern Library), 
2 vols. $1.00 each. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their 
names and inclosing the retail price of 
the book listed here. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 


| West 47th Street New York City 


Curcaco CLEvELAND PHILADELPHIA 
PitrssurcH WasHINGTON 
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almost every one of Mr. Pickwick’s 
pilgrimages; I have read it in Ipswich 
in the room where he had the adven- 
ture with the middle-aged lady in curl 
papers, in York alongside the Seven 
Sisters window of the grand, gaunt 
Minster, in Rochester leaning over 
the bridge with the castle over my 
shoulder. It is as alive and juicy as 
it was the first time I read it—and 
that was when I was your age, and 
when I could: not have bought it for 
95 cents. There are several new 
Giants, as the oversize Moderns are 
called; two, of all things, contain the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire by Gibbon. I say of all things, for 
I would not have believed without see- 
ing that those six sturdy volumes in 
my grandfather’s library (I remember 
how surprised I was to find they were 
magnificent reading!) could be put 
into two books, each one not too heavy 
for the hand. A line of Modern 
Library books in their scarlet or blue 
covers makes a modern note in interior 
decoration. 


Mutiny on the Bounty, by Norman 
Hall and Charles Nordhoff, is a novel 
but it is also genuine history. Writers 
of modern thrillers must be mopping 
their brows when they read it, and 
asking themselves how fiction can hope 
to compete with fact. Sea-adventure, 
mutiny, shipwreck, incredible heroism 
and endurance, castaways, bloodshed, 
stern manhood—and all of it really 
happened in and around Tahiti in 
1787 and after. 





"H T Y te 
(Concluded from page 9) 
to keep his hand in, to remove the 
damning stigma of “vacation,” he does 


three or four columns each week for. 
the Transcript, and writes long im-” 


petuous letters to astonished friends. 

The stories about him multiply, and 
legend is already beginning to take 
a hand. For his own part, he never 
seems to change; his energy the same; 
enthusiasm high; the will to work, in- 
exorable. He told a friend not long 
ago that he could see him for an hour 
about the twentieth of December, and 
that the next free hour would be in 
May. The odd part was that he meant 
it. Not until one tries to fill his shoes 
will Boston realize the cosmic particle 
she harbors. 

Reprinted 6 
aa onthiy.® permission -from “Theatre 
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What Is Rhyme? 
By Mabel A. Bessey 


“For rhyme, the rudder is of verses 
“With which like ships they steer their 
courses.”—Butler’s Hudibras 


—-~ 
}}} 


NE reason why the nursery 
songs are never completely 
forgotten is explained by the 
fact that the rhyme never 
disappoints. Start the tale of 


Hey diddle diddle 
The cat and the fiddle— 


and the mind of the listener runs in 
the accustomed groove of cow and 
moon, of laughed and craft, to dish and 
spoon. The knave of hearts and his 
tarts; Jack Spratt and his propensity 
to fat; the king and his money, the 
queen and her honey; kittens and mit- 
tens; the crooked stile, the crooked 
mile, the crooked mouse, the crooked 
house—age cannot wither them, nor 
custom stale. 

Nor is there anything more irritat- 
ing to the eye or to the ear than the 
promise of rhyme unfulfilled. One 
wonders how the Kentucky moun- 
taineer has been able to keep alive one 
of his most famous quatrains: 

I will tell of a brisk young farmer 
He is a credit to any man 


He courted a fair handsome lady 
She dwelt in a western town— 





when the whole listening ear is attuned 
to some rhyme for “man”! High 
school students—some of them—would 
be quite content to substitute “land.” 
Their own creative efforts show, even 
when the poems are not without 
promise, “born” rhyming freely with 
“dawn.” 

Ballad-makers of long ago were 
chary of their rhymes, too. But in 
spite of imperfections, the chances are 
that we are cheated out of rhyme in 
no more than two lines out of four: 

He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 
Adieu, adieu, my dear friends ail, 
And be kind to Barbara Allen. 
The king has written a braid letter, 
And signed it wi’ his hand 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 
Was walking on the sand. 


The ballad-maker, too, from time 
to time indulges his fancy by making 
“deip” rhyme with “feit”; “white” 
with “alike”; “twain” with “man”; 
“morne” with “storm”; “well” with 
“well” and “him” with “him.” The 
number of identical rhymes in “Lord 
Randal” is noteworthy as one of the 
most striking examples of poetic cau- 
tion: ws 





“O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, 
my son? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome 
young man?” 
“I hae been to the wild wood; mother, 
make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain 
wald lie down.” 
“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord 
Randal, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my 
handsome young man?” 
“I din’d wi my tru-love; mother, make 
my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain 
wald lie down.” 
“What gat ye to your dinner, Lord 
Randal, my son? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my 
handsome young man?” 
“I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, 
make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain 
wald lie down.” 


and the poem continues in this fashion 
to its tragic closing. The very insis- 
tence of the repetition here, however, 
makes for a greater sense of mystery, 
of terror, and of fate. 

In direct contrast to the casual 
rhyming of the balladist is the intri- 
cate fabric which characterizes the 
French ballade. The stanzes are eight 
lines long with a closing stanza called 
L’envoi of four lines, or the stanzas 
may be ten lines long, with the closing 
stanza having five lines. The rhyme 
is alternate within the stanza, with 
couplets for the fourth and fifth, sixth 
and seventh lines, but no new combina- 
tion may be made in the succeeding 
stanzas. Consequently, a ballade 
whose first stanza runs— 

Have pity, pity, friends, have pity 

on me 
Thus much at least, may it please 
you of your grace, 

I lie not under hazel or hawthorne tree 

Down in this dungeon ditch, mine 
exile’s place 

By leave of God and fortune’s foul 

disgrace. 

Girls, lovers, glad young folk and 
newly wed, 

Jumpers and jugglers tumbling heel 
o’er head 

Swift as a dart and sharp as needle- 


ware, 

Throats clear as bells that ring the 
kine to shed, 

Your poor old friend, what, will you 
leave him there? 


(“Epistle in Form of a Ballade to his 
Friends” translated from Francois 
Villon by Algernon C. Swinburne) 

commits the poet in the stanzas that 

follow to rhymes for “me,” “grace,” 

“wed,” “ware.” 

But rhyme is spreading its wings. It 
has become im these later years far 
more generous in its connotation than 
ever before. Poets are trying many 
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phonetic experiments and other de- 
vices for enriching what Louis Unter- 
meyer calls our “scanty reservoirs of 
rhyme.” No longer will the old-time 
definition, “the correspondence in two 
or more words of terminal sounds,” 
suffice for rhyme. In an article in a 
recent Saturday Review of Literature, 
“Rhyme and Its Reason,” Mr. Unter- 
meyer classifies these experiments into 
certain arbitrary groups. He speaks of 
the “familiar round, rich rhyme of 
authoritative certainty”: fair, hair; 
bright, light; rest, breast; the type of 
rhyme which gives to the nursery 
rhyme its chance for immortality. 

His second grouping is the “popu- 
lar” or imperfect rhyme where the 
young poet comes into his own, and 
where the purist tears his hair: time, 
mine; late, fade; done, long. Rhymes 
such as these are sometimes granted 
legitimate place in the goodly fields of 
poetry by a master. 

In addition te these familiar types 
of rhyme, Mr. Untermeyer wanders 
into less familiar territory. He offers 
us suspended rhyme, in which the 
vowel sound differs: earth, forth; 
famine, women; ample, temple. Emily 
Dickinson asks in “Suspense” — 

What fortitude the soul contains 
That it can so endure 
The accent of a coming foot 
The opening of a door. 
and permits “‘arm” in the last stanza 
of “A Wounded Deer” to rhyme with 
“exclaim.” And in Humbert Wolfe’s 
“Tliad,” we find: 
What joy doth Helen 
or Paris dave 
Where these lie still in 
a nameless grave? 
Aye! these are less, 
that were love’s swmmer 


than one gold phrase 
of old blind Homer. 


Another grouping is the visual 
thyme which is recognizable in words 
like gone, stone; war, far; love, move 
—where the eye gives similarity that 
the ear denies. 

It seems a myriad suns are strown 

About the town 
says Amy Lowell in “Apology.” 

Something quite new in rhyming is 
the identity of first and last con- 
sonants with different vowels: bees, 
boys; escaped, scooped; stirred, stared. 
This, Mr. Untermeyer calls disso- 
nance. An example of this type of 
rhyme appears in Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer’s “One Kind of Humility”— 

Shall we say heaven is not heaven 


Since golden stairs are rugged and 
uneven? 


and again in the last line: 

Praise God. Look starward. Mount the 

stair! 

Alliteration is made a form of 
rhyme, thus making a definite linking 
with Anglo-Saxon poets: 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Modern Stories 








FOR 


Older Girls 









LUCK OF LOWRY 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Mystery, 
adventure and danger make this a fast- 
moving story of fifteen year old Barbara 
Wyeth and her friends, in their search for a 
lost treasure. Illustrated. $2.00 


SUSANN OF SANDY POINT 


By Annie Gray Caswell. A cheerful tale of a 
girl who overcomes the many hardships of 
life in a factory village, and wins her way to 
college. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE BLUE JUNK 

By Priscilla Holton. A story of high adven- 
ture and mystery in China. “The freshest 
and most delightful mystery published in 
months.” —Everygirl’s. Illustrated. %2.00 


TOPLOFTY 


By Mary Willard Keyes. Alice Ware and 


Theodora Fraser, likeable modern a. spend 
an exciting summer in the New Hampshire 
village of 


‘oplofty where they find my seere 


and near-tragedy. Illustrated. $2. 


ORANGE WINTER 


By Marjorie Medary. A tale of pioneers in 
Florida and of 15-year-old Hetty who learns 
to plant and graft and prune in the orange 
groves. Illustrated. %2.00 


LINNET ON THE THRESHOLD 


By Margaret Thomsen Raymond. “‘A truly 
moving story of a girl’s experience as a depart- 


ment store messenger.” — The Survey. 
With frontispiece. $2.00 
YOU MAKE YOUR OWN LUCK 


By Elsie Singmaster. ‘One of the outstand- 
ing books for girls is this story of a youn 
irl who found her own luck by sheer grit a 
imagination.” —Harpers _ 


‘ustrated. $2.00 
FOUR BOOKS 


By Marion Hurd McNeely. 


RUSTY RUSTON 


A Story For Brothers and Sisters. 
Rusty—red-haired and seventeen—is ready 
for college, but without funds. How she 
manages to go, in the end, and _— fun 


besides, is a story of unusual appeal 
Illustrated. $2.00 


THE JUMPING OFF PLACE 


*“*More genuine atmosphere and character in 


this story of homesteading in Dakota than . 


in any recent book for girls,” say Anne 
Carroll Moore. llustrated. %2.00 
THE WAY TO GLORY 
and Other Stories 


A collection of delightful stories in which all 
the characters really live—from General 
Grant down to Leander, the little pup who 
looked like ‘‘a gray stringy mop.” 
Illustrated. %2.00 


WINNING OUT 


An excellent story for girls who are thinking 
of hospital work. ‘‘One could safely put this 
heroine among the good nurses of fiction.” — 
May Lamberton Becker. Illustrated. $2.00 


Send for our free beauti- 
fully illustrated, 64-page 


catalogue. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CoO., 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Echoes 


“Two Sonnets of the North Carolina Sand- 
hills,” by Bernice Kenyon, New York 
Herald-Tribune, August 12, 1932. 


Two Girls 

Two tall black daughters of the sons of 
slaves 

Wait in the broken shadow of a pine; 

Beside the road they sit and give no sign, 

The heat moves by them in translucent 
waves; 

Behind them over the field once more the 
corn 

Lifts shining leaves, bent by the wild pea 
vine; - 

The crows fly over in a wavering line— 

It was the same—the same since they were 
born. 


One digs her prim shoes idly in the sand, 

Musing that nothing happens any more; 

The other, languid, leans upon the ground 

And gathers twigs and pebbles in her 
hand . 

Filled with vague shadows of forgotten 
lore, 

In the long noon they wait, and make no 
sound. 


Evening 
I know what you desire and cannot find: 
Your eyes move over the lowland, wanting 
the sea. 
One time at this cliff’s foot monotonously 
The warm, bright water broke where now, 
resigned, 
Grimly the farmers plant a blistering field, 
And never dare to hope for a rain at dawn. 
This is the land where tide and forest 
withdrawn 
Left only level sand that will not yield. 


Now in late twilight when the mist once 
more 

— the country, all the plain grows 
lue, 

And at our feet the very ancient shore 

Sounds with a myriad ripples, and the air 

Blows salt, until you know the sea is there 

Where the blue dark spreads out to com- 
fort you. 


Suggestions for Study: What is the poet’s 
mood in each poem? hat words or phrases 
suggest this mood to you? What experience of 
the poet gave rise to the poem? Express in a 
single sentence apiece the central thought of 
each poem. What is a sonnet? Why is not every 
poem of fourteen lines a sonnet? Why does the 
sonnet as a form attract the poet? What are its 
advantages and disadvantages? 


Vanishing Symbols 


“Searching for the Old South,” by Robert 

Cantwell, Travel, November. 

There will be moments, admits Mr. Cant- 
well, when the Northerner, looking for 
what has been left of the Old South, will 
wonder if it ever existed, except in ro- 
mantic literature. But this article will in- 
troduce him to some of the few remaining 
landmarks of another day. 

Suggestions for Study: What does the North- 
erner usually associate with -the term “Old 
South”? What does he expect to see and to hear 
when he travels below the Mason and Dixon 
line? What romaritic literature of the South have 
you read? y are so many of.the old tradi- 
tions vanishing today? What ones would you like 
to see preserved? hy? Read. Mr. Cantwell’s 
entire article. What. new point of view does it 
give you?- What ideas? 


LITERARY | 
LEADS 


“SCHOLASTIC 


Football Myths 
“Straws in the Wind,” ” by Herbert Reed, 
Scribner’s, November. 
There are a number of football myths 
which Mr. Reed. e nay in a most inter- 


esting article; based: upon well-chosen, dra- 
matic —_ “true” stories. Among such 
myths he includes: .the. existence of the 
“miracle” coach, of the Machine or System, 
of the supe layer complex. Today, he 
says, little by littke the work of the players 
in the line is beirig appreciated; people 
are turning from the :myths. In the last 
analysis, Mr. Reed agrees with Bob Zuppke 
when he says that' thé: best touchdown pro- 
ducer is desire and’ that is hardly a pro- 
sy of the Machine. Coaches are still look- 

for the indtvidwal, who will defy all 
pee and averages.:: 

Suggestions far, Study: .What is the occasion 
which gave rise to this article, in your opinion? 
List several proofs advaticed by Mr. Reed: in 
support of. his main, points. Plan a short story 


the plot of which might cénter around one ‘of 
the dramatic episodes’ :related by Mr. Reed.‘ 


_ Printer's Ink 
“Working for James Gordon Bennett,” by 

Edward Dean ‘Sullivan, The Bookman, 

October. 

To those who worked in the old New 
York Herald office, the name of James 
Gordon Bennett was one to be feared. He 
was a personage, and training under him 
was no sinecure.. Mr.-.Sullivan, in a. very 
human article, thus:sums up the difficulties 
for the cub reporter: 

“First, as reporter, one had the story 
to think about and ‘constrict; second, the 
attitude of the.Old Man, especially if per- 
sons of social prominence were involved, 
must be considered; and third, nearly two 
thousand don’ts which were a feature of 
the Herald, had to be avoided. But there 
was a staff unity...and loyalty, a cam- 
munity of interest. which people living 
around Vesuvius probably develop.” 

Suggestions for ‘Study:*Find other articlés ‘or 
books treating -of..mewspaper life and ople. 
Report upon these to your class. To the Best ef 
My Memory, by' Albert--Payson Terhune, will 
make an_ interesting. start... Melville Stone and 
Philip Gibbs are writers ‘who know the news- 
paper game. Find out -what they say about it. 
Write a character sketch of James Gordon Ben- 
nett from the account given by Mr. Sullivan. 
What quality made him an individual? Consider 
the advantages and disadvaritages of newspaper 
work as a career, : 


Nature's Most Magnificent Spectacle 
“Observing a Total Eclipse of the Sun,” by 
Paul A. McNally, S.J..Ph.D., National 

Geographic Magazine, November. 

Every one who held a camera film be- 
fore his eyes last August 3l1—and who 
did not?—will read with mingled awe and 
incredulity the scholarly and interesting 
account of Dr.. McNally, Director of the 
Georgetown College. Observatory. 

Many beautiful-. photographs of the 
eclipse illustrate the article. Dr. McNally’s 
story of the stage rehearsals of the ex- 
peditions for a. week before the “show,” 
and of the dramatic moments preceding the 
great performance, as well as his unforget- 
table description ofthe spectacle make 
this article. one to- file:away in a memory 
book. 

Suggestions fen ‘aata Did you see the 
Eclipse? Describe. @! ‘scene: you witnessed, a dra- 
matic episode. What: ere your sensations and 
emotions as youl’ waited ‘for the “show”? What 
portions. of .Dr.: McNalby’s. account recalls :your 
own experience? In what way does it enrich and 
widen your experience? 
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The Far East Seeks a Way Out of Conflict 


The Lytton Report and the Advance of International Arbitration 


YEAR ago I published an 
article in Scholastic which 
pointed out that the League 
of Nations was in the bal- 

ance and that the future of interna- 
tional arbitration was at stake. Novem- 
ber 17, 1931, had come and gone and 
yet no decision had been achieved in 
the controversy between Japan and 
China over Manchuria. Ignoring rec- 
ommendations of the League Council, 
the Japanese troops had advanced, 
bombing cities, seizing three Chinese 
provinces, taking control of 2,000 
miles ot Chinese. railways, killing 
several thousand Chinese civilians and 
soldiers, and setting up “puppet 
governments.” 

A year has now passed; a year in 
which the situation steadily tightened. 
‘The Japanese war party forcibly 
seized mines, factories, customs houses, 
and established the last of the Manchu 
emperors. Henry Pu-Yi, as the head of 
a fictitious government called “Man- 
chukuo.” Without declaring war they 
destroyed the homes of a million de- 
fenseless people in Shanghai and 
caused the whole world to take sides 
in what seemed at any moment last 
winter might blaze up into world war. 

Liberals in the United States and 
other countries demanded that the 
leading Powers should boycott Japa- 
rese goods and withdraw their am- 
bassadors from Tokyo. Fiery articles 
filled the pages of newspapers in the 
world capitals, and the possibility of 
war was openly discussed. 

In spite of the pressure of public 
opinion the League Council delayed 
action, permitted lengthy discussions 
in the Assembly, and finally appointed 
a Commission of Inquiry of five men: 
Lord Lytton, of Great Britain, chair- 
man; Count Luigi Aldrovandi-Mares- 
cotti, of Italy; General Henri Claudel, 
of France; Dr. Heinrich Schnee, of 
Germany, and Major General Frank 
R. McCoy, of the United States. The 











Scene in a city in the South of China from 
"The Good Earth,” dramatization of Pearl S. 
Buck's novel now being produced by the 
Theatre Guild. While the locale is not Man- 
churia,. this scene illustrates the permanent 
problem of a China torn by. militarism. 
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Commission was to “find the facts” 
and make a report which could be the 
basis of a peaceful solution of the 
conflict. This the Commission has 
done, with the aid of a staff of experts 
in Far Eastern affairs. As a result of 
six months intensive study on the 
ground, they have presented to the 
League of Nations a document called 
after the chairman of the Commission, 
the “Lytton Report.”* 

It is this report that will be dis- 
cussed by the League Council begin- 
ning November 14. It will also form 
the basis of round-table discussions 
in thousands of study groups around 
the world—in school and college class- 
rooms, community discussion clubs, 
and the like. Will your class be one 
of these round-table groups? 

An Epoch-Making Report 

The Lytton Commission has done 
its work well. Its report is one of the 
most thorough presentations of facts, 
clear interpretations, and practical 





*This report can be secured from the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Abstracts and interpretations of it can be 
secured from the metropolitan newspapers of Oc- 
tober 3, 1932, the Scholastic for Oct. 22, 1932, 
the New Republic, October 12, 1932, and the 
Foreign Policy Association Bulletin of October 
7, 1932. See also “Conflict in the Far East,” a 
pamphlet prepared by the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d 
St., New York City. : 





recommendations for solution yet pub- 
lished in the history of international 
conflicts. It will undoubtedly serve 
to rally many wavering supporters 
around the League. It is impossible 
in the brief space of this article even 
to outline the chief facts it presents. 
Some of the more important, however, 
are as follows: 

1. That, in ancestry and loyalty, nearly 
all of the people living in Manchuria are 
Chinese and that there has been no real 
movement among them for political inde- 
pendence from China. 

2. That “without declaration of war” 
Japan “forcibly seized” China’s three 
northeastern provinces and established 
under Japanese control the government of 
“Manchukuo.” 

8. That in doing so Japan violated the 
League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and 
the Nine Power Treaty. 

4. That during the past thirty years 
Japanese industrial leaders have steadily 
developed large businesses in Manchuria, 
building railroads, erecting factories, se- 
curing control over mines, and establishing 
many active trading concerns of very great 
value. 

5. That there has been no responsible 
Chinese government able to maintain order 
in Manchuria and that Japanese interests 
have been increasingly endangered by ag- 
gression from rival Chinese war lords and 
petty Chinese “bandits.” 

6. That a wide-spread boycott of Japa- 
nese goods by the Chinese people was en- 
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couraged by the Kuomintang, the political 
party which controls the only approxima- 
tion to a “national” government in China. 

7. The report conveys the impression 
that the Japanese civil government did not 
aspire to political control of Manchuria; 
that on the contrary they wanted merely 
to develop and extend their business and 
industrial interests. 

8. That the aggressive war party in 
Japan, constitutionally independent of the 
civil government, acted largely on its own 
initiative in the destruction of Shanghai 
and the seizure of Manchuria. The Report 
also gives the impression that if the more 
peaceably inclined business men had be- 
lieved that a responsible Chinese govern- 
ment would develop soon in Manchuria, 
they would have held the war party in 
check. There was political chaos, however, 
in China; the Communist movement was 
growing in power, and the Nanking gov- 
ernment had no control over Manchuria. 


Imperialistic History Repeats Itself 

These are the principal political 
facts. They rest upon a rich body of 
economic and social facts in the re- 
port which I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize. Through them the student of 
international relations can see imper- 
ialistic history repeating itself. The 
Japanese government has duplicated 
the essential steps which were fol- 
lowed in its seizure and annexation of 
Korea, in England’s conquest of India 
and large sections of Africa; in the 
United States’ taking of Hawaii; in 
the Netherlands’ acquisition of the 
Dutch East Indies—to mention merely 
a few conspicuous instances. The chain 
of steps is somewhat lke this: 


1. The penetration of an undeveloped 
region by the traders, manufacturers, and 
miners of a powerful industrial country, 
including the introduction of machine- 
made goods which compete with the hand- 
made goods of the region. The penetration 
also of the ideas, customs, ways-of-living 
of the “industrialized” people among’ the 
handicraft-agrarian people, with the steady 
development of new wants and new stand- 
ards of living among the latter. 


2. Controversies develop with native 
businessmen, sometimes subtly created by 
the outsiders. Both contestants appeal to 
their respective “governments.” Physical 
force is resorted to. A regime of “dis- 
order,” “chaos,” follows, in the midst of 
which the outside government “intervenes” 
with military force, reduces the natives to 
“order,” and sets up government of some 
kind over them. 


3. Treaties are signed, the native peoples 
being forced to grant trading concessions, 
lands, railroads, mines, and other resources, 
and political mghts, such as that of “extra- 
territoriahty.” 

4. The region is governed for a time , 4 
an ostensibly native government which 
really under the direction of “advisors” 
of the impenal government. 

5. Time passes. The eyes -of the world 
gradually turn away from the center of 
controversy. Then, in spite of the protest 
of native populations, the region is an- 
nexed and made a part of the territory 
of the imperialist government. 


The first four of these five steps 
have now been taken in Manchuria, as 
they were also taken in Korea. Will 
the climax be the same in Manchuria? 


Will the Japanese government in time 
annex Manchuria? Indeed will it, as 
many Chinese now fear, advance upon 
northern China itself, taking Peiping 
and Tientsin, and possibly establishing 
Henry Pu-Yi, as the “restored” em- 
peror of China? Whether any or all 
of these eventualities will develop it 
is impossible to predict, but the Lyt- 
ton Report offers data from which to 
foresee the alternatives. 


Renewed Leadership for the League? 
The Commission has done more than 

find the facts; it has also presented a 

peaceable solution for the conflict. 

It proposes direct negotiation be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese gov- 
ernments and suggests a way by which 
each can “save its face.” The Chinese 
are offered a way of maintaining sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria, at least in 
name; the Japanese economic interests 
are offered security. The proposal is 
that the League Council call an ad- 
visory conference to be participated 
in by the Chinese and Japanese gov- 
ernments and by two groups of native 
representatives from Manchuria, one 
chosen by China, the other by Japan. 
The Commission hopes that this Con- 
ference would result in a new autono- 
mous government in Manchuria with 
the chief officials appointed by the 
Chinese national government, but with 
foreigners supervising the finances and 
police force. It is also anticipated that 
new trade agreements will be nego- 
tiated between Japan and China which 
will protect the interests of Japanese 
businessmen as well as those of other 
countries. Other treaties will regulate 
and perhaps prevent future boycotts. 

Thus the Commission proposes to 
give Japan a large place in the de- 
velopment of Manchuria, but it also 
offers suggestions to prevent it from 
eventually becoming a mere protector- 
ate of Japan. It proposes boards of 
conciliation and arbitration which will 
deal with disputes arising m Man- 
churia in the future. It urges the with- 
drawal of Japanese soldiers and the 
development of a native constabulary 
under foreign instruction. 


What Will Come of It? 

Will the Japanese and the Chinese 
governments accept the principal rec- 
ommendations of the report? No sure 
prediction can be made until the dis- 
cussion of the report in the League 
Council is well under way. To judge 
by the immediate response of leaders 
on both sides, one might conclude that 
neither side will be willing to carry 
out the recommendations. On the pub- 
lication of the report loud protests 
came from Tokyo and Nanking. The 
Japanese government declared that 
what she had done could not be un- 
done; that she had recognized “Man- 


chukuo,” her honor was at stake, and 
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she could not change her policy. (It is 
universally recognized that Japan rec- 
ognized “Manchukuo” in September 
so that she could make this very an- 
nouncement at the time of the issuing 
of the Lytton Report.) The Nanking 
leaders also protested that the report 
was a weak surrender to Japan and 
that nothing would satisfy them but 
the immediate evacuation of Man- 
churia. 


As the days passed and a more pa- 
cific tone appeared in the newspapers 
of the two countries, it appeared that 
these loud pronouncements were mere- 
ly moves in the historic game of “sav- 
ing face,” and that the hostile attitude 
was designed for its domestic political 
effect within Japan and China. As we 
go to press there is perhaps an even 
chance that no further drastic military 
action will be taken by the Japanese 
government in the near future, and 
even that it may consent to direct 
negotiation in a conference to be held 
under League auspices. 


Questions and Reminders 


With the immediate danger of 
world war growing out of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict averted, students of 
international arbitration turn their 
attention to the war of words that will 
soon blaze up at Geneva. As the press 
brings us the news day by day we must 
study it with the facts clearly in mind 
which were presented in the Lytton 
Report and in the well-known history 
of similar international episodes. Re- 
member that Japan has been merely 
doing what Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Holland, and 
the United States have done in the 
past. Remember, furthermore, that 
four of these imperialistic nations took 
the leading part in creating the 
League of Nations and now really 
dominate it. Bear in mind also that 
the leading business men of these 
countries play the largest role in de- 
termining the policies of the national 
governments of the world. It is these 
economic leaders that now have vast 
vested interests in China, in India, in 
Africa, and in the other continents. 


As the discussions develop, there- 
fore, we must ask ourselves whether 
the political leaders at Geneva will 
tend to favor Japan, the exploiter, or 
China, the exploited? What would 
happen to their own valuable lands 
and trading privileges if the princi- 
ples suggested by the Lytton Report 
should become universally accepted? 


Whatever shall be the answer to 
such fundamental questions, we can 
be thankful for the Lytton Report. It 
is indeed a forward step in the peace- 
able settlement of international dis- 
putes and is a distinct credit to te 
League of Nations. < 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 


IV. The Builders of Utopia and the “Scientific Socialism’ of Karl Marx 


HE coming of the factory sys- 

tem together with the great busi- 

ness depression which swept over 

Europe after the Napoleonic 
Wars provoked a reaction against the 
excesses of unrestrained capitalism. 
In the early Nineteenth Century there 
grew up a movement for establishing 
utopian communities where social and 
economic equality should reign. Its 
prophets were Robert Owen, the 
wealthy cotton manufacturer, and in 
France, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
Cabet. Though the word “socialism” 
was not yet in use, their doctrines 
were the forerunners of the modern 
socialist movement. 

Owen had not only made a fortune 
in the textile industry, but had built 
a model factory and community at 
New Lanark, Scotland. Child labor 
had been largely abolished there, the 
hours of labor shortened, the saloons 
banished, collective buying instituted, 
and an intelligent system of infant and 
adult education started. He tried to 
induce his fellow-manufacturers to 
eliminate the labor of children in their 
mills. When they refused he carried 
on agitation for a law which would 
prohibit children under 10 years from 
being employed in factories and older 
children from working more than 12 
hours a day. But these modest de- 
mands were fought by the manufac- 
turers, and when the bill was finally 
passed in 1819 it was in so mutilated 
a form as to be worthless. Owen, de- 
spairing of legislation and moved by 
the depression which began in 1816, 
now turned his attention to the crea- 
tion of more or less self-sufficient 
cooperative _ vil- 
lages. He had 
originally pro- 
posed these as 
means whereby 
the unemployed 
poor of the towns 
and cities could 
be settled on the 
land and made 
self - supporting. 
He came, how- 
ever, to advocate 
them for all 
classes for two 
reasons: (1) In 
the new environ- 
ment, men could 
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be trained to cooperate in a way im- 
possible in the competitive system of 
the towns. Owen believed as a result 
of his New Lanark experiments that 
man was largely a creature of his en- 
vironment and that if this could be 
changed for the better, humanity 
would improve as well. “The character 
of man,” as he was never tired of re- 
peating,” is formed not by but for 
him.” (2) In his new villages, the 
effective demand for food and com- 
modities on the part of the people 
would be equal to the production 
largely because workers would be paid 
in labor notes and the total amount 
ditributed in wages would equal the 
price of the products. By this balanc- 
ing of demand with supply, he thought 
that the business depressions of the 
outside world could be avoided. 


Owen believed that if a successful 
demonstration could be made of such 
a community, its superiority to exist- 
ing forms would soon become apparent 
to everyone and that rich as well as 
poor would be eager to set up similar 
villages for themselves. By the force 
of example he aimed to transform 
society through the spreading of the 
villages until they replaced the com- 
petitive factory system of the cities. 
Owen invested nearly all his money 
in purchasing the community of New 
Harmony on the banks of the Wabash 
in Indiana for such an experiment. 
Full of enthusiasm for the New World, 
he came to America and invited all to 
join him. The community attracted to 


Owen's Proposed Village 
From an old print 





it a miscellaneous group, which along 
with many men and women of dis- 
tinguished ability, also contained many 
adventurers, cranks, and _ne’er-do- 
wells. It finally failed because of in- 
ternal dissensions and the laziness of 
many of its members. Owen, having 
lost most of his fortune, returned to 
England in 1828. He continued to 
agitate, however, throughout the next 
thirty years. He established a labor 
exchange where commodities were 
traded according to the amounts of 
labor expended upon them; he found- 
ed a short-lived national trades-union 
and by his teachings stimulated the 
beginning of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement among the Rochdale 
Pioneers. He died in 1858, an appar- 
ent failure, but he had become a spir- 
itual Johnny Appleseed whose un- 
selfish doctrines brought much fruit 
after his death. 


In France, Fourier proposed some- 
what similar village communities. He 
was struck with the waste of each 
house having separate kitchen, cellar, 
etc., and of the idle and socially un- 
productive classes with which society 
was filled. He also was indignant that 
merchants should destroy surplus pro- 
duct in order to get larger prices 
for the remainder. All of these defects 
he proposed to remove in his villages, 
or “philansteries,” as he termed them. 
Some 1500 members of these commu- 
nities would live together in‘a sort of 
model apartment house with common 
kitchen, dining room, cellar, and barns. 
The members would work in groups 
and shift occupations several times a 
day in order to satisfy the need for 
change. They 
would be _pro- 
vided with sub- 
sistence and pro- 
tected against 
unemp]oyment, 
ill-health, and 
old age. The in- 
vestors of capital 
in the scheme 
were to receive 
one-third of the 
surplus after the 
minimum was 
met. Fourier 
called his system 
one of “Social 
Harmony” be- 
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cause he believed that it reconciled 
the internal desires of men and the 
different social classes with each other. 
He hoped that the wealthy would give 
him the money to establish these com- 
munities. For years he waited in his 
office for philanthropists who never 
came. His American disciples, notably 
Albert Brisbane, Horace Greeley and 
Charles A. Dana, were, however, in- 
strumental in starting a number of 
communities in America, which because 
of its cheap land, became the experi- 
ment station for the utopian ideas of 
the European socialists. All of these 
failed, for one reason or another, but 
Fourierism did give inspiration to the 
“profit-sharing” movement. 

Another French utopian was Cabet 
who sketched a model society called 
“Tcaria.” His followers tried to estab- 
lish such a community in Texas and 
later in Nauvoo, Illinois. The only 
communistic communities which have 
endured in practice have been those 
fostered by religious groups such as 
the Amana Society in Iowa and the 
Huterian Brethren in South Dakota. 


: Marxian Socialism 

In sharp opposition to the methods 
vf the utopians were the doctrines of 
Karl Marx which have become the 
fountain-head of modern socialism. 
Marx had no intention of withdrawing 
from the industrial system in order to 
set up “duodecimo editions of the New 
Jerusalem.” He believed such at- 
tempts were doomed to failure, as 
they must resort to handicrafts which 
could not compete with the factory 
products. He declared that it was the 
mission of the working class to take 
ever the factory system bodily and 
run it for their benefit. No class, he 
said, ever voluntarily gave up a system 
in which they were masters. The only 
class which could establish socialism, 
according to Marx, was the working 
class. Marx’s main teachings can be 
summarized under three headings: (1) 
the economic interpretation of history, 
(2) the labor theory of value, (3) the 


assumed inevitable catastrophe to 
which the capitalistic system was 
tending. 


Marx’s theory of history is some- 
times interpreted to mean that men 
in. the mass will act in the way which 
is best for their material advantage 
and that the explanation of historical 
movements lies in this attempt to 
feather their own nests. But this is 
not all, for if it were, it would only 
explain how the groups with economic 
power would control the politics and 
set the standards for the literature, 
religious ideals, and conduct of the 
period. It would not, however, explain 
how these groups and ideals changed 
with time. Marx explained this by 
saying that changes in technique and 


invention caused changes in the way 
people made their living. When eco- 
nomic changes had gone far enough, 
new groups became dominant in so- 
ciety and the old group lost ground. 
Thus the growth of trade increased 
the numbers and wealth of the medi- 
eval merchants and handicraftsmen 
and weakened the feudal nobles. This 
bourgois class drawing their income 
from industry, trade, and finance be- 
came even more powerful with the 
rise of machinery and the factory sys- 
tem. But political control was still in 
the hands of the owners of land and 
an onslaught was necessary to dis- 
place them. This attack the capitalis- 
tic class made in England at the time 














of the Revolution of 1688 when the 
London merchants helped to bring 
over William of Orange and again in 
the passage of the Reform Act of 
1832 which swept away the “rotten 
boroughs” and the severely restricted 
right to vote which had given political 
power to the great landed families. 
Marx therefore declared that it was 
the change in technique which was 
the cause of the growing domination 
of the capitalistic class. 

The second strand in Marx’s teach- 
ing was the labor theory of value. 
Commodities, according to Marx, were 
exchanged according to the amount of 
labor it took to make them. If a book 
sold for twice as much as a neck-tie 
it was because it had twice as many 
units of labor embodied within it. The 
cause of value was therefore labor. 
This labor was not merely the crude 
number of hours expended, but allow- 
ance wag made for the degree of inten- 
sity, of skill, and the kind of technique 
under which the worker labored. But 
while the working class created all 
value, it received enough only to keep 
it slightly, if at all, above the level 
of subsistence. The difference between 
the quaritity of labor embodied in the 
eommodifies which a worker consumed 
and the number of units of value which 
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he created by his work was therefore 
surplus value. Thus if a worker were 
employed for 12 hours daily under 
average conditions and there was only 
6 hours of labor in the commodities 
he received, the surplus value was 6 
hours. This was appropriated by the 
capitalist, whose capital of itself did 
not create any more value than the 
labor embodied in it. Capital there- 
fore, declared Marx, was “dead labor 
which vampire-like lived on live labor 
and lived the more, the more labor it 
sucked.” This theory of value has been 
used to justify the abolition of in- 
terest and profits. 


The most vital part of Marx’s argu- 
ment is his contention that the capital- 
istic system is doomed to destruction 
by the laws of its own being. Thus he 
predicted (1) that enterprises would 
get larger and larger in the field of 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
banking, and agriculture. The large 
enterprises alone would be able to 
afford the more costly machines and 
equipment needed to carry on industry 
effectively and hence would be able to 
drive out the smaller producer. (2) 
But this meant a great diminution in 
the numbers of small businessmen, or 
petty bourgeois, as Marx termed them. 
A few would rise to the headship of 
the large concerns, but the vast ma- 
jority would be stripped of -their 
property and would fall back into the 
working-class. Society therefore, ac- 
cording to Marx, was being divided 
into two sharply distinguished classes, 
namely, the capitalists and the wage- 
earners. The latter were increasing 
rapidly in number and the former on 
the whole decreasing while the latter 
were still dominant politically and so- 
cially. The position of the capitalists 
was therefore becoming ever more un- 
stable because of the great numerical 
preponderance of the wage-earners. 
(3) Within the wage-earning class, the 
opportunities for employment were 
becoming even more insecure because 
of the increase in machinery. A con- 
stantly increasing reserve army of the 
unemployed was growing up. This 
army of the unemployed was being 
used by the capitalists to beat down 
the wages of the workers who had a 
job. The condition of the working 
classes, because of this pressure of 
the unemployed was therefore growing 
more and more miserable. (4) Crises, 
according to Marx, were increasing in 
severity. Since the workers produced 
far more value than they received, 
there was not sufficient demand in so- 
ciety to consume all the goods which 
were produced. Periodical gluts oc- 
eurred in which industry shut down 
and men were thrown out of work and 
many starved until the surplus could 
be used up. Because of the ‘widening 

(Concluded on page 34’) a 
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“A Curistian Century 1n Curna,” by 
Earl Herbert Cressy, Asia, November. 


With interesting photographic illustra- 
tions, Mr. Cressy gives some of the facts 
and some of the more picturesque features 
of the business of converting the heathen. 


In reading this article, look for the figures 
which estimate the annual expense of missionary 
work. Measure the effects of this investment 
against the cost. How much money is sent annu- 
ally from your own community for this work? 
Does missionary work consist entirely of seeking 
converts, or does it give equal attention to the 
burden of spreading knowledge, improving in- 
ternational understanding, and relieving distress? 
What true stories do you know about mis- 
sionaries? 

a a 


“LNsuRGENTs In Connecticut,” by G. C. 
Edgar, Nation, October 26, 1932. 
Connecticut politics, as G. C. Edgar de- 

scribes them, are a madhouse of strange 
bedfellows. As well as one can analyze the 
exact contents of hash, he analyzes what 
has thrown Connecticut politics into con- 
fusion. 

Compare the party organizations of the United 
States, France, England, Italy, and Russia. Try 
to see whether or not a two-party political plan, 
is in the A., is superior to government by 
a coalition of several minority parties, as in 
France. What are the possibilities of having each 
industry, trade, and profession represented in 
the government by its own delegates? 


* * * 


The Interpreter (First Issue), Kristen- 
stad, Texas. 

This magazine is published by the com- 
munity of Kristenstad, which is almost 
entirely separated from the rest of Hood 
County, Texas, by a bend in the Brazos 
River. The founder, John B. Kristensen, 
hopes to build here a self-sufficient farm- 
ing-industrial democracy.. The exposition 
of his ideas in this magazine, if you can 
locate a copy, is a good starting point for 
a discussion of community-development. 


* * * 


Geographic News Bulletin. Teachers 
who wish to receive the weekly mailing of 
the Geographical News Bulletin are asked 
to send their names early to the National 
Geographic Society. The charge for the 
service is twenty-five cents. 

* « * 


“U. S. A. and U. S. S. R.,” by Walter 
Duranty, Survey Graphic, November. 


Walter Duranty, able foreign corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, is 
probably as well equipped to give an 
honest picture of the relations of Russia 
and the U. S. A. as any writer in the 
business. Charts prepared by Dr. Otto 
Neurath give a vivid reality to his article. 

Before reading Duranty’s article, write on 
paper your opinions of Russia. After reading 
the article, see how many of your ideas you are 
ready to revise. 

* * * 


“Wuy Cxoose to Srupy Mepicine?” by 

H. G. Bull, Hygeia, November. 

This is written especially for high school 
students. Unfortunately, the article says 
nothing about the difficulty some students 
experience in obtaining admission to a 
medical school. 


* * * 


“Storm Over Asta,” by Paul Hutchins, 
Forum, November. 


“The important conclusion of this article 
about Manchuria is Mr. Hutchinson’s pro- 





found belief that nothing can happen in 
the Far East to justify the involvement 
of the U. S. A. in war. 

From Mr. Hutchinson’s article, detach as many 
reasons as possible for the Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria. List the factors which make for 
peace between Japan and Russia. 


* * * 


“Gerhart Hauptmann at Seventy,” by 
Harry Salpeter, Current History, No- 
vember. 


A former literary critic of the New 
York World speaks well of the German 
dramatist who, on his seventieth birthday, 
November 15th, heard himself ranked with 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Pirandello, 
Sophocles, and other playwrights. 

Read a few of Hauptmann’s plays particularly 
“The Weavers” and “The Sunken Bell,” and 
compare them with the plays given in your 
school during the last few years. In the same 
issue of Current History, you may also be in- 
terested in the articles by é& D. H. Cole and by 
Sidney Webb. 





“Ventriloquists of Washington,” by Rufus 
Dart II, Scribners, November. 


Read all about the boys who write the 
speeches for the gentlemen in Washington; 
the mystery of Harding’s finest speech; 
how James J. Davis earned a reputation 
for culture; and other stories like the one 
about the orator who spoke of “the spirit 
of one seven seven six.” 

Should high salaried public officials be obliged 
to spend their time composing and delivering 
speeches for ceremonial occasions? Could this 
function be given instead to writers, poets, 
ees, and other intellectual leaders? 

hat are the evils of the practice of using a 
“ghostwriter ?” 





“Medicine Looks at Alcohol,” by Haven 
Emerson, M.D., Survey Graphic, No- 
vember. 


“To set down such of their convictions 
(about the effects of alcohol) as were 
borne out by critical proof, quite apart 
from their social, emotional, political, 
financial, or gustatory preferences,” medi- 


cal school and university professors con-, 


tributed to the publication of a new book, 
Alcohol and Man. This article explains 
some of the chief conclusions. 

* * * 


Friendship Folios. The Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children asks 
schools to prepare material for Friend- 
ship Folios to be distributed among the 
school children of Shanghai. Material 
should be composed of favorite pictures, 
snapshots of local scenes, personal photo- 
graphs of students, and clippings of’ pic- 
tures from illustrated magazines. Folios 
costing sixty cents and complete directions 
may be obtained from the Committee. at 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 9°; 


* * * vache 


The Map of Good Stories is a map of 
the United States designed ‘by Paul M. 
Paine, showing the whereabouts of the 
different American stories from the be- 
gining down to 1932. This map has been 
received with favor in thousands of schools 
and libraries. For the,.present, copies of 
the map with index, can, be had at fifty 
cents by ordering from F. F. Gates, 603 
Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








THE By S. S. Smith 


GLACIER 
MYSTERY 


Deep in a glacier in the Alps lies 
the solution to a mystery that has 
puzzled the region for years. The 
way Charlie and his geologist 
father unravel it—that’s the story, 
and it’s full of excitement. And 
full of the fascination of that little 
country, the Tyrol, with its 
strange customs and beliefs. 
Illustrated, $2.00 








REALLY 
AMERICAN BOOKS 


HERE COMES 
BARNUM 


P. T. BARNUM’S OWN 
STORY Edited by Helen Ferris 


Anybody who loves circuses can’t 
afford to miss this book. It’s P. T. 
Barnum’s own story of his circus 
days and tells about Tom Thumb, 
the Chinese giant, the Fiji canni- 
bals—the whole glamorous, riotous 
and amusing spectacle of Barnum’s 
“greatest show on earth.” You'll 
have a grand time with it. 

; Illustrated, $2.50 


THE By Hildegarde Hoyt Swift 


RAILROAD 
TO FREEDOM 


Here is a true story. Harriet Tub- 
man, a slave child in the old 
South, escaped from bondage and 
grew up to. become the famous 
“conductor” who led slaves over 
the Underground Railway. to the 
North and freedom. Her .story is 
something like “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” for reality and excitement. 

Illustrated, $2.50 











GOOD LOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 


By Hazel Rawson Cades 


Good looks depend, says this ex- 
pert who has been advising girls 
for years, on taking care of little 
details of appearance rather than 
on curly hair and a straight nose. 
Chapters on care of the hair, skin 
and general health, on style and 
make-up, are chock full of sensi- 
ble beauty hints that will help any 
girl to be charming and popular. 

$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE*’& CO. 
383 Madison Ave., N}*Y¥. 
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SCHOLASTIC 





Roosevelt Elected in Sweeping Victory 


== HE Straw votes are vindi- 

cated! The election of 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and John Nance Garner as the 
first Democratic President and 
Vice President since 1920 by 
the largest majorities ever given 
a Democratic ticket strikingly 
confirms the great mass of evi- 
dence gathered during the cam- 
paign by impartial agencies— 
evidence which on its face was 
so contrary to all American 
traditions that millions of peo- 
ple remained incredulous to the 
end. 

Governor Roosevelt’s elec- 
toral vote of 472 to 59 for 
President Hoover and his popu- 
lar plurality of approximately 
7,000,000 made the landslide 
complete—the most sweeping by 
which a President was ever de- 
feated in. a campaign for re- 
election. 

The President carried only 6 
states as against the Governor’s 
42. Hoover held Delaware, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont. But he lost the great 
pivotal states of Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and California, whose large 
blocks of electoral votes were necessary to 
re-elect him. 

These are predominantly industrial 
states, hard hit by the depression, and 
their “silent vote” on which most elections 
hang, turned strongly to Roosevelt. 

The. actual returns corroborated with 
striking accuracy the straw vote poll of 
the Literary Digest which, in its final tabu- 
lation, conceded Hoover 7 states—1 more 
than he actually carried. 

The Digest returns were borne out in 
the prediction of Hoover majorities in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Vermont. The three other states, however, 
in which Republican majorities were ex- 
pected from the Digest balloting—New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island— 
turned their support to the New York 
Governor. Hoover carried Pennsylvania 
and Delaware in spite of the straw vote 
predictions of defeat in these states. 

The national interest in this election was 
undoubtedly keener than at any time in 
recent years, if measured by voting totals. 
The United States is often stigmatized 
among major nations as one in which pub- 
lic apathy to government is widespread. 
Although some 65,000,000 of our 122,000,- 
000 population are qualified by age to vote, 
the voters in any given election have rare- 
ly exceeded 60 per cent of the potential 
electorate. In the present election, approx- 
imately 47,000,000 persons registered, while 
the actual vote will probably reach 41,000,- 
000. Both of these figures are higher by 
several million than in 1928. 





The President Elect 


Since this article is written too soon 
after the polls closed to include complete 
returns, minor details may need correction 
later. In the next issue Scholastic will pub- 
lish a more detailed analysis of the re- 
sults. 

As to the issues which determined the 
result, practically all of them may be 
summed up in one word—depression. Pres- 
ident Hoover had the misfortune to have 
served a term of office which virtually co- 
incided with the most widespread business 
collapse in our history. Not even the most 
rabid Democratic partisan believed that 
Hoover personally was responsible for its 
inception. But his name and policies were 
inevitably linked with it, and too many 
people had suffered from its effects to 
make the fine distinction. The Democratic 
campaign had been confined almost entire- 
ly to destructive criticism of the Adminis- 
tration. Governor Roosevelt made telling 
points against the Republican high tariff; 
the Administration’s failure to check spec- 
ulation in the boom years of 1928 and 
1929; its approval of vast foreign loans 
which proved unsound; its unwillingness 
to recognize the depression after it began; 
its failure to anticipate the federal deficit 
and balance the budget; its opposition to 
direct relief for the unemployed. The fact 
that the Governor’s economic program was 
vague and differed little from the Repub- 
lican cut no ice. 

Prohibition played a much smaller part 
in the campaign than had been anticipated, 
but such influence as it exerted favored 
the Democrats. 













































































































































































































































































Vote Vote 
in n 
1928 TABLE OF ee 
5 ELECTORAL VOTES | $/5 
5| 2 3/8 

EAP; Far 
iE. Fee eee 1]j 

3 Arizona a Oe 

9| Arkansas ola 

13 California* 22| 
6 Colorado «6 
7 CTOEIEE  ocnsiesscossccsasescsooees ee 
3 MGI iicisthsqnsiartsdisesseninneseia | 3 
6 Florida ws Gf 

4  _ eee 

+ Idaho a 

29 Illinois - 29] 

15| | Indiana ee a 

13] | Iowa 1ij 

10 Kansas 9) 

13 | RES 11| 

10| Louisiana pone 10] 

6 Maine | 5 

8 Maryland 8| 
18] Massachusetts .........c.scssecssseeees 17| 

15 Michigan ~~ 

12 Minnesota 11| 

10| Mississippi 9| 

18 Missouri 15| 
4 Montana ey ey 
8 Nebraska a 
3 Nevada ee 3| 
4 New Hampshire .............0.0000.+ | 4 

14 oo dh 16} 

3 FRCW TRCMECD seccccscccssccscomnscssssesess | BF 

45 New York 47| 

12 INOPUR CAPOMR ...<ccccececsccosssecsse 13| 
5 PROTRID TIMMII oicsscesacsasisnscesonce 4| 

24] | Ohio 26, 

10 Sn, i 11| 
5 Oregon 5 

38 BE CUMIE AVION,“ Ssssteienscsscosasseseiseone 36 

Ro Ee es 4 
9] South Carolina ......cccccccsene 8| 

5] | South Dakota .i....cccccccccceceese 4] 

12} | Tennessee 11} 

20 Texas 23] 

4 Utah 4| 
4 Vermont | 3 

12| | Virginia 11| 

Shs: 1 WRI, civssnsecnssiccavecssoteseanrs 8 
eS renee 8 

13] | Wisconsin 12 
8| | Wyoming 3] 

444|87| Torar 472|59 











*Note changes in electoral vote in certain 
States since 1928. Total for U. S. remains at 531, 


The complexion of the 78d Congress was 
markedly shifted. The House will be 
Democratic by a safe majority, the Senate 
by a handful. 

Six of the most prominent Old Guard 
Senators went down in the Republican 
debacle. They were Watson of Indiana, 
Bingham of Connecticut, Jones of Wash- 
ington, Glenn of Illinois, Smoot of Utah, 
and Moses of New Hampshire. 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1932 


Britain's Unemployed March 
to London 





ff-WPTIMISTIC promises from Ram- 
( ) say MacDonald’s “National” Gov- 
S77, ernment that England is well on 
the way to recovery from the abyss into 
which she tumbled off the gold standard a 
year ago have been sadly belied in recent 
weeks. The totals of unemployed persons 
in the kingdom have risen until approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 out of 44,000,000 popula- 
tion are dependent on public charity (a 
percentage still lower, however, than that 
in the United States). And increasing un- 
rest among them has-brought staid London 
to the verge of serious bloodshed. The 
climax occurred late last month when some 
3,000 jobless, made up of ragged, miser- 
able, rain-soaked detachments from the 
Scottish shipyards, the Welsh mines, *the 
Lancashire weaving mills, long closed or 
locked-out, converged on London in a 
“hunger march” demonstration that had 
everybody worried from the King down. 

The marchers were loosely organized by 
the “National Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement,” a semi-Communist organiza- 
tion led by a young “field marshal” named 
W. A. L. Hannington. Their immediate 
purpose was to protest against the impo- 
sition of the so-called “means test” by the 
Government in administering the “dole.” 
There are two classes of unemployed re- 
ceiving aid. One is those who formerly had 
jobs and who have paid in the past a week- 
ly sum into the unemployment insurance 
fund. In the past three years there has 
also grown up a generation of at least a 
million young people who have never been 
able to get jobs, and who have been sup- 
ported by an outright dole. These are sub- 
jected to a stringent examination by local 
committees to determine whether they 
really need public aid. This “means test” 
has in some cases been callously handled 
and there has been a growing wave of re- 
sentment toward it among the poor. 

On reaching London, the marchers, who 
included many women and a few children, 
made for various strategic points of the 
Government, in military formation though 
unarmed. They were joined by thousands 
of local sympathizers. They held mass- 














A Paris paper, Le Carnet de Semaine, por- 
trays Premier Herriot as playing the same old 
tune, “Arbitration, Security, and Disarmament." 
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Windows of a haberdash- 
er's shop in South London 
broken by rioters in the 
March"  disturb- 
ances in the British capital. 
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“Hunger 


meetings at Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square, where 5,000 London “bobbies” 
were mobilized. In the inevitable rioting 
which followed, nearly a hundred persons 
were injured. Bricks were the weapons of 
the unemployed against the policemen’s 
truncheons or billies. 

After a week of rioting in which much 
property was damaged and scores of heads 
broken, the marchers began to break up 
and drift back to the countryside. They 
had been fed and housed largely by pri- 
vate charity. The Government, though 
victor by a wide margin against a Labor 
motion of censure on the unemployment 
situation, will probably make some changes 
in the “means test.” In municipal elections 
held throughout England on November 1, 
the Labor Party made gains, but not as 
sweeping as had been expected. 


Herriot Offers Arms Plan 


DOUARD HERRIOTT, the plump, 
E pipe-smoking Premier of France, 

came to the front of disarmament 
discussions with a new plan which went 
considerably farther than anything France 
has previously suggested toward meeting 
the respective points of view of Germany 
and the United States. He proposed that 
F.ance would cut its term of service for 
it: regular conscript army from one year 
to nine months, automatically reducing it 
from 200,000 to 150,000, provided the other 
nations would agree to six points: 

1. That all national armies shall be dis- 
solved and replaced by “home police 
forces” with short terms, similar to the 
French. This would give the Germans the 
right to have a conscript army instead of 
the present professional Reichswehr, which 
has a 12-year term of service and selects 
its members from right-wing groups. 

2. That an international control body 
shall be established to investigate whether 
the nations are living up to their army 
promises. 

3. That a regional security pact between 
the European nations be framed, to com- 
plete the Locarno Pact, each contributing 
its quota to an international police force 
to be called’ on in an emergency. 

4. That the United States grant “guar- 
antees of security that she herself has en- 
visaged.” This is taken to mean that U. S. 
would agree to consult with the other 
powers on common action ‘in case of 





threatened war, which President Hoover 
and Secretary Stimson have said is inher- 
ent in the Kellogg Pact. 

5. That members of the League of Na- 
tions make a special pact to fulfill all ob- 
ligations of the League Covenant. 

6. That all nations signing the resulting 
treaty agree to compulsory arbitration of 
any dispute. 

Vague as this was, and full of “ifs,” it 
offered a solid basis for discussion. The 
French Chamber of Deputies gave Herriot 
a big vote of approval to take the plan to 
Geneva. But French military experts and 
right-wingers are sharply opposed to it. 
The Little Entente and other small nations 
approved the plan in principle. The U. S. 
State Department said it was “friendly.” 

Nevertheless, there is no question that 
any plan for the U. S. to join in the use 
of a security force would be defeated in 
the Senate, and even the consultative pact 
idea has never got beyond the stage of 
speeches. 


Nazis Lose Ground 


DOLF HITLER will never be dic- 
A tator of Germany by the free 
choice of a majority of his coun- 
trymen. That was the chief lesson to be 
drawn from the parliamentary elections of 
November 6 (the second in four months 
and the sixth balloting of some kind in 
1932). The election-weary people gave the 
Nazis (National Socialist or Fascist party) 
two million less votes than they received 
in July, and 39 fewer seats in the Reich- 
stag. Their percentage of the total vote 
fell from 37.7 to 33, corroborating the 
opinion that Hitlerism has passed its peak. 
It seemed to feed on continual success, but 
this momentum has now been checked. 

If Chancellor Von Papen and his Junker 
cabinet expected to gain from the Nazi 
decline, however, they were sadly disap- 
pointed. The MHugenberg Nationalists, 
chief party that had been supporting Von 
Papen in the Reichstag, did gain a few 
seats. But the Catholic Center (Von 
Papen’s own) and other right-wing par- 
ties lost ground. 

The chief gainers were the Communists, 
who are rapidly garnering the working 
class disillusioned about Hitlerism. The 
Reds will have 97 seats in the new Reichs- 
tag, almost as many as the Social Demo- 
crats, whose gradual shrinkage continued. 
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Post-Dispatch 
New York Has a New Playboy 


New York's Financial Crisis 


ITH the election of Surrogate 
John Patrick O’Brien, Tammany 
candidate for the one-year un- 


expired term of James J. Walker, New 
York’s prospects for frugal government 
grow dim. Acting Mayor Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, who during his first month in office 
proposed economies which would have 
saved the city from $50,000,000 to $80,000,- 
000 a year, was too Scotch to suit Tam- 
many. His slashes would have interfered 
with numerous special privileges of the 
office-holders on whom the Democratic 
machine’s power rests. 

Meanwhile, the richest city in the world 
finds itself without. enough cash on hand 
to run its business from month to month. 
It is therefore compelled to add to its al- 
ready enormous funded debt of over two 
billion dollars, by borrowing on short-term 
loans from leading banks. Without such 
help relief funds for the city’s unemployed 
would be ‘exhausted. Acting Mayor McKee 
conducted . a: police census of the unem- 
ployed and found that 525,000 able-bodied 
persons are totally out.of work, with 460,- 
000: ethers dependent on them. The great 
banks, in many conferences with city offi- 
cials, have insisted that they will not make 
further loans. unless drastic economies and 
reorganizations take place. They are com- 
pelled to protect 
their investors, for 
if the credit of the 
city collapses, city 
bonds will fall with 
it. Nevertheless, the 
Chase National 
and National City 
Banks finally 
agreed to advance 
$21,500,000 in eight 
months’ notes to 
meet immediate 


needs. 





Mayor-elect John P. 
O'Brien of New York 
greeting one of his 
supporters. At left is 
John F. Curry, hard- 
bitten boss ‘of Tam- 
many: Hall. -: 








Still Higher Tariffs? 


== HROUGHOUT the campaign, Presi- 

dent Hoover and the Republican ora- 

tors have stubbornly defended the 
present high duties of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act as an absolute necessity for 
protection of American industry and agri- 
culture against floods of lower-priced for- 
eign goods. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, supported by many non-partisan 
economists, have charged that the decline 
of our foreign exports, which have fallen 
59 per cent since 1930, was due largely to 
the Smoot-Hawley Act and to foreign re- 
prisals inspired by it. When the act was 
passed in 1930, a group of one thousand 
economists petitioned the President not to 
sign it. Recently a smaller group of 383 
of the same men wrote an open letter to 
the White House asking correction of 
tariff “inequalities” and downward revi- 
sion of rates. 

The President’s' reply was a letter to 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, instructing it to begin 
at once a thorough-going investigation of 
whether duties should not be raised. Mr. 
Hoover stated that owing to the depre- 
ciation of ‘currencies in 30 foreign coun- 
tries from 5 to 55 per cent, costs of pro- 
duction of many foreign commodities had 
so decreased that the present duties were 
insufficient to protect their American com- 
vetitors and to prevent further unemploy- 
ment. He listed 16 classes of commodities, 
together with the towns and areas in 
which they are produced, as unfavorably 
affected by increased competition from 
abroad. They included boots and shoes, 
pottery, electric light bulbs, silverware and 
jewelry, iron and steel products, lumber 
and chemicals, canned vegetables and fish. 
Democratic leaders charged that this ac- 
tion was political in motive and was in- 
tended to gain votes in the cities listed. 

The Tariff Commission is empowered to 
investigate any commodity and if neces- 
sary to recommend to the President the 
raising or lowering of the tariff on it with- 
in a range of 50 per cent each way. Many 
investigations are already pending before 
it, and the length of time required for 
them averages from eight to twelve 
months. 





SCHOLASTIC 


New Governments Around 
the World 
T HE instability of modern govern- 


ments has been shown scores of times 

in the past few weeks. Even since our 
chart was published (Oct. 22 issue, p. 21), 
five of the thirty governments listed there 
have changed hands, and several others 
threaten. 

Rumania, one of the worst-governed 
countries in Europe, whose King Carol has 
been the center. of . political friction ever 
since his return to power, is once more 
under the control of the National Peas- 
ants’ Party, which triumphed over the cor- 
rupt old regime of 
the Bratianu broth- 
ers five years ago. 
In the past year 
two of Carol’s pup-. 
pet Premiers,,. 
Jorga and Vaida- . 
Voevod, had failed 
to solve the press- 
ing economic prob- 
lems. The King at 
last was compelled 
to summon Dr. 
Juliu Maniu, the 
peasant leader and 
only man with a 
cohesive majority 
behind him. King and peasant were recon- 
eiled, and Maniu agreed to work for the 
preservation of. the throne. Nicholas Titu- 
lescu, former president of the League of 
Nations, will be Foreign Minister. Finan- 
cial reforms will be pushed by Maniu to 
meet the demands of French bankers. 

Chile, scene of half a dozen revolutions 
since last spring, held an election which 
may permit the nation to settle down for 
a while. Dr. Arturo Alessandri, who was 
president from 1920 to 1925 and is sup- 
ported by the Radicals, largest and strong- 
est party, was elected by a large majority 
over Col. Marmaduque Grove (grovay), 
candidate of the socialist parties. Grove, 
of Spanish-Irish descent, was co-leader 
with Carlos Davila in the socialist junta 
which seized power last June. 

The cabinet of Jules Renkin resigned 
in Belgium, pending elections. Count 
Charles de Brocqueville, Catholic Senator 
and former Premier,. headed a coalition 
cabinet containing four former premiers. 

In Czechoslovakia, and Agrarian cabinet 
of Premier Udrzal resigned. This republic, 
under the guiding genius of President 
Thomas Masaryk, is the most steady and 
prosperous of all central Europe. It is 
the only ‘one whose currency, the crown, 
has not fallen markedly in the past year. 

Premier Eleutherios Venizelos (Schol., 
Oct. 22, p. 30) of Greece at last gave way 
to a coalition cabinet under Panayott 
Tsaldaris, his Royalist opponent. He did 
not resign, however, until he had secured 
an iron pledge from the Royalists to sup- 
port the republic and to disband their 
“Military League.” The new government 
will have the support of Venizelos’ Liberal 
deputies, and the veteran statesman can 
retire to his Cretan home. 

Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and China, also seethed 
with turmoil ranging from assassination 
tg elections.:. « *.s 





DR. JULIU MANIU 
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Htaly Reclaims Marshes: 


NOVEMBER" 19, 1932 
ASCIST Italy celebrated the tenth 
le anniversary of Mussolini’s black- 
-shirted ‘march on Rome _ (October 
27, 1922). by opening -numerous great 
public works. Most daring of them all is 
the... transformation of the Pontine 
Marshes, a huge area of 200,000 acres 
which for three thousand years has been 
cursed by apparently bottomless swamps 
and death-dealing malaria. By 1935 it will 
be a fertile countryside settled by 100,000 
Italian farmers. Already a large area is 
under. cultivation, and a town of 14,000, 
Littoria, has been. laid out by modern.city- 
planners, to be the future capital of the 
region. Numerous complete villages will 
also rise at strategic points. 
The Pontine Marshes lie on both sides 
ofthe famous Appian Way, southeast of 
Rome between a spur of the. Appenines 
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BUBBLES FROM THE NEWS CAULDRON 


For the first time in fifty years, the 
famous oil “Portrait of the Artist’s Moth- 
er,” by James Abbott McNeill Whistler, 
was'on view in this country at an exhibi- 
tion of American painting and sculpture 
from 1862 to the present in the Museum 
of .Modern Art, New York. 


The painting of the seated lady, in pro- 
file, wearing a lace cap and a flowing 
gown, is familiar to all but the original 
belongs to the Louvre in Paris and is here 
only as a loan. Although Whistler spent 
most of his life in Europe, he was born in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1834. He is dis- 
tinguished as one of the foremost etchers 
of all time and as a master of epigram. 
Once, in envy of a particularly brilliant 
comment by Whistler, Oscar “Wilde said, 
“I ‘wish I had said that.” Whistler an- 
swered, “Don’t worry, Oscar, you will.” 

7 * * * 


The fourth annual award 
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> STREAMS. 


of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters for good 
dictation on the radio was 
won by David Ross, an- 
nouncer of the Columbia 
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Broadcasting System. A 


Gon committee of six famous 
SS GERI authors and English profes- 
wv ¢ aR sors headed by George 

re wy) ¢ . Pierce Baker of Yale was 

i Ss Si, unanimous in the choice. 

} yowet S4 = Ross has been in radio only 


seven years, but has made a 
name for himself both as a 
poet himself and as the com- 
piler of the “Poet’s Gold” 
hour. “Any man who uses 
decent English and has a 
good speaking voice can be 
a good radio announcer,” he 
says. 


* aa * 

All banks in Nevada but 
one were closed for twelve 
days during a “holiday” pro- 
claimed legally by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor to save 
from collapse a chain of 
banks controlled by the 
George Wingfield interests. 
Governor Fred Balzer flew 














and ‘the sea. Water, running off the bar- 
ren hillsides, collects in muddy pools: be- 
low sea-level and can find no. way out. For 
centuries few living things except. the 
dread Anopheles: mosquito have been able 
to exist there. As far back as the Roman 
republic, attempts were made to drain the 
marshes, and many emperors and popes, 
from Trajan to Pius VI failed at the proj- 
ect.-Since 1923, the government civil engi- 
neers under Giuseppe Marchi have been 
quietly devising plans to reclaim the great 
mudhole. They dug canals across the lower 
slope of the mountains, with outlets to the 
sea, and a net work of smaller canals over 
the whole region. In some places the water 
must be pumped from lower levels and the 
sea held back by dikes, as in Holland. Five 
hundreds miles of concrete highways, elec- 
tric power lines, and homes for hundreds 
of settlers have given work to thousands 
of workmen. The reclaimed lands will be 
leased in small units at very moderate 
rentals. 


Benito Mussolini, the guiding genius. of 
all this activity, signalized the Fascist an- 
niversaty by-a speech at Turin. 


to Washington to seek a 
loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Many society 
women seeking divor¢es in Reno whose 
money was tied up in the closed banks 
had to telegraph their estranged husbands 


for funds. 
* * * 


The U. S. Treasury deficit on October 
31, the end of the first four months of 
the fiscal year, stood at $629,000,000. The 
Government’s receipts were $150,000,000 
less than for the same period of 1931, de- 
spite the heavy new taxes imposed by the 
last Congress session. There is no doubt 
that taxes will have to be raised again 
when Congress meets in December. 

+o * * 


A report on the Mooney-Billings case 
prepared by a committee of legal experts 
for the Wickersham Commission, but which 
was suppressed when the report of the 
Commission was originally made public, 
has now been published in book form by 
Gotham House, New York. It contains an 
introduction by Senator Burton K. Wheel- 
er who was instrumental in securing pub- 
licity for it in the Senate. The report con- 
cludes that Mooney and Billings were tried 
unfairly and that their prosecution was 
marked by “flagrant violations ‘of’ the 
statute law of California.” ~~ <- 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tennessee, November 24-26, the 
first in the South for ten years. Miss Stella 
S. Center, of Walton High School, New 
York, will preside. Among the important 
matters to be discussed are two surveys 
made py the late Dr. Sterling A. Leonard 
of Wisconsin and Miss Ruth Mary Weeks 
of Kansas City, of various technically in- 
correct expressions which have become well 
established in popular English usage. 


* * * 


Harvard University School of Business 
offers a special emergency course next se- 
mester for young executives who have lost 
their jobs in the depression. A “Depres- 
sion College” at Port Royal, Virginia, or- 
ganized by various unemployed professors 
under young Dr. Arthur C. Hill, Jr. 
formerly of Springfield College, was un- 
able to open because no students showed 
up, even though a year’s attendance would 
cost only $250. 


* * * 


Miss Helen Keller, famous blind and 
deaf woman whose lifelong struggle has 
won the admiration of the world, was 
given the annual $5000 award of Pictorial 
Review magazine for the woman who has 
made the greatest contribution to Ameri- 
ean life. During the last ten years she 
has raised over:a million dollars for the; 
aid of the blind and deaf, and will devote 
the prize money to the same work. 


* * * 


One million unemployed persons have 
been returned to work since the end of 
July, according to figures announced by 
Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin, 
partially confirmed by the monthly sur- 
veys of the-American Federation of Labor: 
The Federation reports 560,000 persons 
re-employed in September, although 10,- 
900,000 are still unemployed. These gains 
however do no more than take up the slack 
of men laid off during the summer, and 
all authorities warn of a grave winter 
ahead. 

* * * 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
approved a loan of nearly $4,000,000 to 
the Hillside Housing Corporation of New 
York for the construction of low-cost 
model garden apartments in the Bronx 
borough. This is the first housing project 
financed by the R. F. C. It will provide 
apartments with all modern conveniences 
for 1600 families, at an average rental of 
$11 a room, and will provide work for 
1,000 men this winter. 


* * * 


Deaths of the Month 


Sophia Engastromenos Schliemann, 80, 
widow and helpmeet of Henrich Schlie- 
mann, pioneer German archeologist (died, 
1890), in his great excavations at Troy 
and Mycenae. Emil Ludwig’s biography, 
Schliemann, tells their remarkable story. 

Harold MacGrath, 61, prolific writer of 
best-selling mystery stories which he called 
“fairy tales for grown-ups.” 

Salomon Reinach, 74, archeologist, cura- 
tor of the St. Germain Museum, Paris, and 
author of Apollo, standard French history 
of art. 

William Patten, 71, professor emeritus 
of zoology at Dartmouth, who found a 
“missing link” between vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate life. 

Anna E. Dickinson, 90, early suffragist, 
reformer, and political orator. 
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Theyre The Best Yet! 


The Twin Grizzlies 
of Admiralty Island 


By John M. 
Holzworth 


“As entertaining 
and enjoyable as 
the wild life itself. 
A great triumph.” 
William T. Horna- 
day, a director 
of the New York 
Zoological Park. 








Mississippi River Boy 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Tony Lee meets adventure on the 
blue Ohio and the muddy Mississippi. 
17 illustrations. $2.00 


Charlemagne 
and His Knights 
By Katharine Pyle 


Charlemagne and the brave knights who 
—— and died long ago. 8 illustrations 
by the author. $2.50 


Black on White: 
The Story of the Alphabet 


What Time Is It? 
The Story of Clocks 
By M. Ilin 


Just like a news reel. With the original 
Russian illustrations. $1.50 each 





The Omnibus Jules Verne 


Containing “20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea,” “Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” “The Blockade Runners” and 
“From the Earth to the Moon.” End 
papers, maps and illustrations by Helene 
Carter. $2.50. 


The Young Dalfreys 
By Jane Abbott 


Five lively children on the lake shore 
discover the secret of the “smuggler’s 
wreck.” 4 illustrations. $1.75 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
Washington 
Square 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 























PEOPLE in 


LABOR LEADER 


For more than a year “Uncle” Arthur 
Henderson was nominal leader of the 
Labor Party in England, although he lost 
his seat in Parliament 
in the 1931 landslide 
for the National gov- 
ernment. Acting lead- 
er of the Labor Party 
on the floor of the 
House of Commons is 
elderly, amiable 
George Lansbury. Be- 
cause of the lack of 
opportunity to return 
to Parliament and his 
constant occupation as head of the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva, Hender- 
son last month resigned his nominal posi- 
tion as head of the party, and Lansbury 
succeded him. 

Should Labor recapture a dominant 
position at the polls, Lansbury would be 
Prime Minister, but before that happens, 
the Labor Party is likely to have another 
leader. Lansbury, however, in his seventy- 
third year, has a remarkable record. Since 
1900 he has been a convinced Socialist. He 
has gone to jail twice for his principles: 
once for supporting woman suffrage and 
once in protest against the tax rates for his 
borough. The reward for his second term 
in jail was the Mayoralty of the Borough 
of Poplar, in London. Then he was re- 
turned to Parliament, although on his first 
election to Parliament he had resigned in 
support of his suffrage principles. Under 
the Labor government of 1929, he became 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

His parents were poor. After an ele- 
mentary education, he held several jobs, 
spent a year in Australia, and finally en- 
tered the publishing business of his father- 
in-law. He became editor of the Labor 
Party paper, the London Daily Herald, 
and wrote several books, including Your 
Part in Poverty and These Things Shall 
Be. He has eight daughters and four sons. 
He belongs to the Church of England, and 
does not. drink or smoke. 


JENNY LIND II 


Critics and audiences are being unusual- 
ly appreciative of Géta Ljungberg (pro- 
nounced Yungbairg), the new blonde at 
the Metropolitan 
°#] Opera House in New 
"| York. She hasn’t been 
© 4 so pleased since Queen 
94 Victoria of Sweden 
told her she had “God 
4 in her throat” and 
} gave her six crowns. 
That was when she 
was eight. 

Her father played 
the accordion. It runs 
in the family. She made her opera debut 
in Stockholm in 1918, at twenty five, and 
has been singing all over Europe in thirty 
different roles. Her performance of 
“Isolde” in Wagner’s opera received the 
sort of reception that is rarely accorded 
any opera but “Aida.” 

She swims, rides, skis, skates, and takes 
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the NEWS 


Swedish exercises every morning. “I don’t 
like to be fatter, dat’s why I do dem.” In 
1922, she was married; divorced, six years 
later. She has no children, but she found 
a long-lost brother when she came to 
America. She thought he was dead, but he 
was living comfortably in Brooklyn. Just 
a poor letter-writer. She sent her parents 
a cable about it. 

Eight is her lucky number, and she car- 
ries it around with her, made in silver. 
If she puts a stocking on inside out, it 
means good fortune. Her most prized pos- 
sessions are a rosary and crucifix given 
her by the Pope. Next are her five horse- 
shoes. Meeting an old woman first thing 
in the morning, she says, is the worst of 
all omens. The only thing you can do to 
take the curse off is to spit three times. 
Returning to the house for something 
after you have once set out is also bad 
business. If she had done that, she doesn’t 
think she would have found her brother. 

She likes New York. “I feel better all 
the time now. Ja, Ja! I sing if that be for 
nothing for all dem nice peoples at the 
Opera House. Do not say dat to dem, 
however, please.” 


HERO 


The courteous, tactful, intelligent han- 
dling of the Bonus Army by Brigadier 
General 


Pelham D. Glassford, former 
Chief of the District 
of Columbia Police, 
made him the major 
hero of that minor 
epic. Thanks to his 
amazing energy, order 
was kept with miracu- 
lous efficiency until 
the Administration 
took matters out of 
his hands and called 
the army to “clear” 
the camp grounds for building projects 
which were never begun. 

With this record, Glassford recently 
asked for complete authority in the event 
of the arrival of another protest band. It 
was not granted. A few days later, Glass- 
ford submitted the resignation which had 
been anticipated since the day he contra- 
dicted stories which Attorney-General 


‘Mitchell issued about the bonus petitioners. 


Then he went back to his painting, which 
he vastly prefers to policing. 

It may be a source of wonder that a 
man of his sensibilities should have been 
an officer in the Army, but it happens he 
was born to it. His father was an Army 
officer and his early days were spent be- 
tween New Mexico army posts and Wash- 
ington art classes. At seventeen, he entered 
West Point, was graduated the youngest 
member of his class, and served there on 
the faculty before he saw service in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Mexico, and France. 
The youngest general in the World War, 
he commanded the 5lst Field Artillery at 
the front, was wounded, and was decorated 
for gallantry in action. 

By piling up annual leave, he managed 
to take months at a time for touring the 

(Continued on next page) 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1932 
NAME THIS AUTHOR! 


Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this man’s name on a slip of paper with 
a quotation from one of his works. Tell 
where you found the quotation and say in 
one sentence why you chose it. Send your 
entry to the Quotations Contest, Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, before 
December Ist. The one who gives the best 
quotation and best reason earns the prize. 
See this department for names of winners. 


RESULTS OF OCT. 8th CONTEST 


Winner: Dee Weaver, 308 Alexander 
St., Buchanan, Mich. 


Author's Name: Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Quotation: From “Threnody.” 


O Child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
I am too much bereft. 

The world dishonored thou hast left. 

O truth’s and Nature’s Costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed! 

Born for the future, to the future lost. 


Reason: This so truly expresses the 
anguish of a father’s heart. 

Honorable Mention: Kathleen Cole, St. 
Mary Academy, Leavenworth, Kans.; John 
S. Pearson, Beaver H. S., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; Nell Heidelberg, S. D. Lee H. S., 
Columbus, Miss.; Ethel Van Bockern, Len- 
nox (S. Dak.) H. S.; Catherine Harrison, 
Ursuline Academy, San Antonio, Texas. 





People in the News 
(Continued from preceding page) 
West in a motorcycle or flivver. Several 
times he worked for newspapers and once 
he joined a circus, painted sideshow signs, 
helped the barkers and electricians, and 
finally had to decline the job of manager. 
Meanwhile, he painted. Several hundred of 
his screens and murals are in Washington 

homes today. And they are good. 

Not yet fifty, he is now retired at-his 
Georgetown home which his friends call 
“The Borneo Embassy,” an odd combina- 
tion of military discipline and Bohemia. 
There is room for his children, his studio, 
and a carpenter shop. He has painted all 
over the walls. Tall, slim, still at the flood 
of his spirits, he is not likely to remain 
long in ‘retirement. 


‘portable at $69.50, is never 
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Ask the Family 


to make ita 






Remington 





A real typewriter 
only $19.75 












Tell them these facts 
before Christmas 


UCCESSFUL men and women everywhere use the 

typewriter. The first drafts of ‘‘ best-seller’ books, of 
biggest show hits, are written out on a portable typewriter. 
The history of world affairs, exploration, national events, 
business, fashion and sports... is made every day with the 
help of a typewriter. 


There are four Remington portables, finished in several 
colors. Remie Scout sells for just $19.75. Another is just 
$34.50. The standard portable is $60. And the noiseless 


disturbing to other members 
of the family. 


This is the time to decide 
what you want for Christmas. 
Tell the family to make it a 
Remington. Pick it out for 
yourself at any typewriter 
dealer’s store, at Remington 





Rand branch offices or in Champion of them all . . . 
Remington Noiseless Portable 
many department stores. $5 down, $5 a month 


Remington Typewriter 


DIVISION REMINGTON RAND, INC., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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New Dresses for Old. Packages 


By WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 


Supervisor of Professional Contacts at Pratt Institute 


REVOLUTION is taking 
place on the shelves and 
counters of every grocery, 
department, and drug store 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 
The packages in these stores are 
throwing off the old and drab in their 
design to take on new appearance and 
sales appeal through fresher color, 
better lettering, new materials, and 
finer design. Dr. So and So’s famous 
toilet soap, which once so proudly 
carried a portrait of the doctor with 
his 1888 mustache, now appears in an 
attractive new wrapper with the mus- 
tache relegated to an_ insignificant 
spot in the corner. Bon Ami cleaning 
powder is gradually eclipsing its com- 
monplace little can of yellow and red 
by introducing an attractive and 
classical new container in gold and 
black. The little old cam could never 
feel entirely at home in the modern 
bathroom with the latest designs in 
towels, soap, tiles, and fixtures. 


The next time you visit the drug 
store compare the patent medicine 
shelves with those where cosmetics, 
soaps, and toilet articles are displayed. 
The second group will show a total 
absence of faded yellow pasteboard 
with the traditional clumsy, black let- 
ters, so typical of the remedies and 











HIS is the fourth in a series of articles 

demonstrating that “Art Pays Dividends." 
Mr. Longyear, himself an industrial designer, 
tells how attractive new dresses for packaged 
goods increase sales and profits. Years ago 
all a soap wrapper had to do was to wrap 
soap. Now it has to sell the soap as well. 
Put two brands upon the store shelf side by 
side, one in a typical nondescript wrapper, 
the other distinctively clothed in good design 
and appealing color. The result is miraculous 
—and most gratifying to merchant and manu- 
facturer. The good-looking package outsells 
its rival many times over. 


ERNEST W. WATSON 
Art Editor 





elixirs of years ago. Manufacturers, 
packers, and distributors of all kinds 
of products from rose bushes to cough 
drops have proven on their balance 
sheets that a new, well-designed pack- 
age adds to profits. 

A face powder which had originally 
sold in large quantity: began. to lag. 
New powders in more attractive boxes 
appeared on the market. The old 
powder, once so popular, had to be 
restyled. The designer produced a 
package costing one-third less than the 
original one. It was made of entirely 
new materials and finished in appeal- 
ing. colors. Sales were immediately 





stimulated to unexpected activity. The 
old package was just a box of powder, 
with its name and that of the maker 
printed in commonplace type on the 
cover. The new box, in an entirely 
new shape, with graceful lettering and 
an enticing bit of ribbon as a tab for 
the lid, is made for a place on the 
dressing table. 

There are countless instances of old 
products offered to us in new dress. 
This change is not always made pain- 
lessly on the part. of the manufacturer, 
who considers the package a trade 
mark both in color and design. The 
man with the 1888 mustache was 
known to our grandparents as the 
symbol of reliability at a time when 
bigger and better mustaches were in 
vogue. It took forty years to educate 
the public to look for the bewhiskered 
man on the cake..of soap. Whiskers 
went out of style and so did that par- 
ticular kind of soap wrapper. 

This trend to better package design 
is but a part of a widespread awaken- 
ing to the: dollars and cents value of 
art in business. Manufacturers and 
merchants havé become aware that 
people will buy. products which are 
good to look at. A-smart exterior in- 
variably suggests ‘fine product quality 
and creates confidence in the buyer. At 
any rate the standard of public taste 
is certainly higher today than it was 
ten years ago. No future business man 
dares: overlook the increasing demand 
for. good’ looking: merchandise. The 
high school’ student who plans a busi- 
ness career should eagerly accept the 
services of the art appreciation or de- 
sign classes as a means for developing 
taste. He will need ‘it.'To the art- 
talented student this taste revolution 
offers promise of ever-widening oppor- 
tunities for the practice of his design 
skill, 

“At Pratt Institute, considerable 
emphasis is placed upon package de- 
signing as a part of the courses in 
commercial and industrial. art. Stu- 
dents find this problem a fascinating 
one. It is an excellent medium for the 
study of applied design and is highly 
recommended for high school artists. 








A. Family. of, Mardale ; Products, a Cereal 
Box, a Vacuum . Can, and a Glass Jar. De- 
signed by Pratt Institute Students, under. ‘the 
direction of William L. Longyear. 
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To Re-design 
A Vegetable Can 

ECURE ‘a typical old-fashioned 
fruit or vegetable can and ana- 
lyze its label. The design . ele- 
ments. are generally lettering, 
large and-small, a picture of the prod- 
uct, accessory ‘pictures of factory, 
farm, etc., and lastly, the color. and 
tonal values in the design as a whole. 
On the old label the design is likely 
to be complicated; scattered in the 
placing of lettering, and weak in con- 
trasting tones. ; 

In re-designing the label use a piece 
of paper just the size of the original 
wrapper, so that your design may be 
put right on the can. After the old 
label has been removed, make a seriés 
of sketches, simplifying the lettering 
to one caption line of heavy type. 
Scattered small lettering ‘may be 
brought together into one block 
of type. There should be a ma- 
jor caption illustration, strong | 
in contrast, to capture the eye. 
If accessory illustrations are 
necessary, they should be kept 
secondary in interest. to - the 
main picture by reducing them 
both in size and contrast. 

Use an appropriate, simple 
color scheme. Two or three 
colors suggested by the product 
are usually enough. When fin- 
ished, place the can on a table 
with others of the old type, or 
those submitted by your class- 
mates, and analyze it accord- 
ing to the package design 
specifications on this page. 

It is helpful to use the five 
points listed above as a definite 
score card. A design which you 
eonsider perfect would have to 
score 20% for each point. 


Packages Re-designed by Mr. 
Longyear's Students at Pratt In- 


stitute. 








% Specifications 


tor a Good Package 


1. It must attract attention through con- 
trasting dark and light tones and intense color 
to compete with surrounding packages on the 
store shelf. 


2. It must be instantly legible through a 
forceful, direct, and simple arrangement of 
lettering and design motifs. 


3. It must be appropriate in its material, 
size, shape, and color for the product en- 
closed and to the use for which it is intended. 


4. It must express in its personality the 


:quality and character of the product en- 


closed, as is so evident in the case of cos- 


metics and foodstuffs. 


5. It must have all of the above commercial 
‘characteristics and still be attractive, desir- 
‘able, and decorative. The purpose of every 
‘package is to hold and sell merchandise. 
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To Re-design 
A Cereal Package 


ECURE from the store or from 

home a cereal or other foodstuff 

package. From a distance of 

about ten feet analyze it accord- 
ing to the specifications on this page, 
making notes of the package’s weak- 
nesses or strong points. Retaining the 
main elements in lettering, trade mark, 
address and weight lines, and adding 
approximate design motifs as may be 
suggested by the product, make a 
number of half-size sketches on paper. 
These may be first in black and white 
for pattern and spotting. Cover the 
box with white paper, tightly and 
neatly applied. Choose the best of 
your sketch designs and apply it in 
color to the box. The color may also 
be suggested by the product or things 
associated with it. For instance, cereals 
are frequently made 
of wheat. The 
shocks and heads of 
wheat suggests de- 
sign motifs; while, 
the range of golden 
yellows and browns 
suggest an appro- 
priate color scheme. 

Judge your fin- 
ished package ac- 
cording to the 
specifications on this 
page. 

Have each mem- 
ber of your class 
make independent 
scores for the vari- 
ous designs and thus 
vote for the prize- 
winning package. 
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CLASSROOM BONERS — 


Scholastic will send a one-pound box of 
Bunte’s selected chocolate to every teacher 
who submits an original classroom boner 
which is printed in this department. State 
the name of the school and the subject 
taught. 


* * 


Teacher: “Summarize the Epicurean 
ge! of life.” 
Pupil: “Eat, drink and be married, for 
tomorrow we die.”—M. E. Babcock 
Dolgeville H. 8., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


* * #*# 


“The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better 
breath; 
And in the cup an onion shall he throw.” 
—Phyllis Hyink, Thunder Hawk H. 8., 
Thunder Hawk, 8S. D. 


oe = 2 
The Olympic Games consisted of jump- 
ing, running, javelin and biscuit throwing. 
—Carolyn 8. Everingham 
Paulsboro, N. J., High School. 


* * #*# 


Starches are changed by the saliva into 
maple sugar, and then by the gastric juice 
into grape juice—Lsther L. Snyder 

Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 


+ * 


Rustum recognized Sohrab as his son by 

a mark that was made when a safety pin 

was stuck in him when: he was a baby. 

—Jeannette Whitehead, West Jr. High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The tiger’s eyes, when he saw me, gave 
me the impression that he was domestic. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Bennetts 
Herbert Hoover High School, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Please send my copy of “Ideas” 


Cee ee te ew ee ee ee weeesese es WEGEO, oe 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
Enclosed find [] Artista Tempera Color Label 
LJ Crayola package flap 
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Ideals are thoughts that strike your 
brain. They are very important. 
—Neva M. Adams 
Marceline, Missouri, High School. 
* * #* 
The “Cotter’s Saturday Night” tells how 
Mr. and Mrs. Cotter spent their evenings. 
—L. Augusta Carpenter 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


CARTOON CONTEST 


a 
























“Next!” 


“Victor: Quintana;..West H. S., Denver; 
Colo., wins the drawing kit which Scho- 
lastic is giving for every published cartoon 
which is contributed by a high school stu- 
dent. Send cartoons on any subject you 
like. Mail them flat, and draw them so 
they may be reduced to this size without 
losing any detail. Address Contest Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


today. 






copy 







Send for “Ideas’’ today! 


F you wish to learn the correct way to handle various medi- 
ums, in improving your drawing technique and in the 
newest developments in design, send for your copy of “‘Ideas’’ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 


If you cannot purchase Artista Tempera 
Colors at your dealer a complete color wheel 
assortment consisting of 12 jars, student 
size, will be sent direct upon receipt of $1.00, 


SCHOLASTIC 
DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the missing words and win a 
prize. All words missing from this section 
appear in the November 5th issue of Scho- 
lastic. If you wish you may copy the 
sentences from this column to other paper 
when you prepare your entry. When you 
have filled in the words for the complete 
series of fourteen—send them to the Dash- 
Hound Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York. Traveling bags and Parker 
desk sets are your prizes. Back issues will 
be sent on request for 10c each. 


CONTEST NO. 4 


1. The framers of the U. S. Constitution 
created the Electoral ........s+00.. because 





they distrusted Since 
that day, the function of the electors, who 
were to select the and 





has been taken over by political parties in 
practice, although theoretically the out- 
worn constitutional provision still stands. 

2. Stable industrial conditions depend 
between 
THRE ~ ccccrscccccecccvccnscecconcese of raw materials, fin- 
ished goods, wages, rents, foreign ex- 
changes, etc. An increase of the supply 
of money relative to the supply of goods, 





which is the condition known as ..............+ a 
benefits for a time the 0... class 
Benerally and hurts the ...ccsesecerserecsereseees 


3. The fundamental problem facing 
American voters is the necessity of obtain- 








ing; gover t..instead of 
government. 

4. John Vassos says “the average man 

SUM|TS LOM ....creceseseeeeeevere .. or stage fright.” 

5. Loans Of ....svs00 .- millions and .......... 


millions were made to San Francisco and 
to Los Angeles respectively by the R. F. C. 
for building a .........-00 ANA AD. cecessseeeeee cocce 





Every contestant in the Binney & Smith Co. Awards for 
Decorative Design should have this interesting and instructive 
booklet compiled by William Longyear, chairman of the course 
in Advertising Art and Design, Pratt Institute, and Director 
of Binney & Smith Art Service Bureau. 

‘“‘Ideas”’ is full of useful and practical information for 
Crayon rendering on paper or textiles; how to get un- 
usual effects with tempera and water colors in designing 
_ posters, scenery, packages, book jackets, etc. Illustrat- 
ed with practical designs throughout the text. 

Mail the coupon with a label from 
a jar of Artista Tempera Colors or a 
flap from a Crayola package for your 


New York 
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HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


Open to all students interested in 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


All over America students will wel- 
come this NEW contest which adds 
even greater interest and romance to 
the study of mechanical drawing— 
a subject truly great! 
This contest is in addition to the Hig- 
gins’ contest already created which 
carries awards for proficiency in free- 
hand work ‘with black and colored 
drawing inks with brush and pen. So 
there are now TWO “Higgins’ Con- 
tests” instead of one—fwo golden op- 
portunities for pleasure, for profit, 
for invaluable training in the use of 
drawing ink—training which you will 
probably appreciate and apply long 
after schooldays have passed! 
Industry today—the forces and machinery 
back of what we wear—what we eat—how 
we travel—how we live—are all projected 
by this fascinating study and practice of 
mechanical drawing—the romance of in- 
terpreting our present day civilization in 
the vital language of mechanical science. 
Substantial cash prizes—sets of beauti- 
ful Higgins’ Drawing Inks — handsome 
bronze medals—are offered by Chas. M. 
Higgins & Co., Inc., the world’s foremost 
makers of drawing inks—for proficiency 
in mechanical drawing. 
Be sure to write TODAY for details of 
this most interesting contest. And if you 
would like a truly fine outline on the 
science and practice of mechanical 
drawing, written and handsomely 


illustrated by a noted authority 

on the subject, just take the 

label off a new bottle of 

’ Higgins’ ink that you'll 

’ } meed anyhow, and 

i » \ send it to us with 

y the coupon below. 
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Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 

Details of the NEW Higgins’ mechanical drawing contest, 

Also interesting instruction sheets, for which I enclose 

the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ drawing ink. 
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objects make fine entries 
in the APPLIED DESIGN 
section of the SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST. Mats, bookends, 
boxes and letter holders 
make subjects. he 
coloring.is best when done 


with the popular brilliant~ 


‘CRAYON EX and 
‘PRANG’ TEMPERA 


Send 5¢ for 
HAND CARVING Instructions 
If you have not sent for on free 
SCHOLASTIC AWARD HELPS 
Write Today 


GHE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
331-431 HAYES AV. SANDUSKY - OHIO- 















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sep- 
t Oc 


Supplement only 10c 
Price List and sample card on request. 


IOS 
Dom. W-32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 




















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Instruction folders, tools, fine leathers, designs. A 
complete line of equipment for leathercraft for home 
or for school. Free illustrated catalogue. Special at- 
tention to school orders. One day service. Write 


Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4th STREET PHILADELPHIA 

















A NEW COMPLETE HANDICRAFT 
MANUAL FOR YOU 
Write today for this interesting catalog that describes 
our extensive service for crafts in Graton & Knight leather, 
metal, 0-P, Art Stone, Silk painting, Toycraft soap and 
fifteen others. 
It will suggest many new ideas in the arts and crafts. 
Price 25c—sent free to art directors and teachers. 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT & HOBBY SERVICE 
Dept. S, 201 No. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 








ART METAL WORK & JEWELRY 
Tools and Supplies 


Gold, Silver, Geoper. Brass, Nickel Silver 
and Pewter. Etching and Enameling Out- 
fits. Semi-Precious stones for Jewelry. 84 
page alog—25e ... Sent free—if re- 
quest has signature of Art Metal Teacher. 
METAL CRAFTS SUP 


Y CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
See also Binney & Smith advertisement on opposite page. 


Honey-Locust. The original of this repro- 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE 1933 SCHOLASTIC- 
ELDORADO AWARD 
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duction was made by Ernest Watson with 
Eldorado, “the master drawing pencil.” 


BEGINNING with the January issue of 
Scholastic Magazine, a new series of 
Eldorado sketches, by Ernest Wat- 
son, will appear in this magazine. 
By following these you will be en- 
abled to discover new secrets of 
pencil technique that may help you 
win one of the prizes in the 1933 
Scholastic-Eldorado Awards. 


$30, $25, $15, 


and five $5 prizes will be given for 
the best pencil renderings. Com- 
plete information can be had from 
the editors of this magazine. 

This new series of Eldorado 
sketches will show Ernest Watson at 
his best, with Eldorado furnishing 
the fine assistance it always does, to 
both professional and amateur. 

Tell your drawing teacher about 
your ambition to win one of the 
Eldorado prizes. See if you can’t be 
among the winners in the Scholastic- 
Eldorado Award for 1933! Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Dept. 
115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 
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LOUISA 
MAY 
ALCOTT 


The Story of “Jo” 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: 


Her Life, Letters and Journals 
By Ednah D. Cheney 


This revised edition of the authorized biography 
of the author of “Little Women” is especially 
interesting in this her Centenary year. It pictures 
Miss Alcott’s life as revealed in her books and 
shows her as a great story-teller triumphing over 

$2.50 


difficulties. 12 illustrations. 


The Story of “Amy” 
MAY ALCOTT: A Memoir 


By Caroline Ticknor 


The life story of the youngest of the four sisters 
immortalized in “Little Woman,” a talented ar- 
tist, whom Louisa Alcott took pride in helping. 
12 illustrations. $3.00 


Adventure by River and Sea 
SWIFT RIVERS 


By Cornelia Meigs 


A lad begins the lumber business of northern 
Minnesota by floating logs down the Mississippi 
to St. Louis ‘in 1835. “‘As a story it is fascinat- 
ing, but it offers more than a story. It dramatizes 
a period of our history of which we could well 
hear more.” Agatha L. Shea, Chicago Tribune. 
17 illustrations. $2.00 


THE TRADE WIND 


By Cornelia Meigs 


The $2,000 Beacon Hill Bookshelf Prize Story, 
a tale of American shipping during the Revolu- 
tion when the Colonists were sore beset by the 
British. 8 illustrations. $2.00 


CLEARING WEATHER 


., By Cornelia Meigs 


This is a great story of the days immediately 
following the Revolution when our country was 
trying to build up a merchant marine and to 
blaze a trail for commerce round the world. 20 
tlustrations. $2.00 


Stories of American Youth 


GOOD LUCK, LIEUTENANT! 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


A lieutenant serves and learns in the World War. 
“The book is delightfully written, faithful in its 
picture of military service in France, and tells 
with great candor how the mind of a fine boy re- 
acts to the tragedy of war.” Honorable Newton 
D. Baker. 8 illustrations. $2.00 


THREE POINTS OF HONOR 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


This is the favorite $4,000 Prize Story which 
shows how the Boy Scout Oath and Law help 
odney Owen to “play the game” and enter 
Annapolis. 15 illustrations, $2.00 


Send for "Books for Boys and Girls: A 
Catalogue in Tribute to Louisa M. Alcott" 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
Publishers Boston 





How to 


KICK 
IT 


By JACK LIPPERT 


==HE spin on the ball—how 
ee are the games affected 

lj vitally by it! Bill Tilden 
called his text book on tennis Match Play 
and the Spin on the Ball. If you ever 
wielded a racquet, you know what devil- 
try you can inject into the ball by cutting, 
slicing, or top-spinning it. Even a ping- 
pong ball is responsive to spin. You are 
getting to be a fine golfer if your short 
approach shots hit the green and then 
stop. Backspin is the answer; if you play 
billiards you call the same stuff “draw.” 
If you pitch baseball, the corresponding 
stuff will make the ball “drop.” 

Yes, there are few ball games in which 
spin does not play an important part. But 
spin must be properly applied, or else it 
becomes worse than no spin. You have to 
know what you want and why you want 
it. And how much of it. 

In football the ball is forever spinning; 
it is made that way. With its long axis and 
its short axis, the uniquely shaped ball we 
inherited from Rugby is capable of more 
eccentricities than any other ball in sport. 
A fumbled ball, whose spin is usually a 
wobble, is a most difficult thing to capture. 
But fumbles are accidents. Kicking and 
passing, however, are not accidents, and 
the ball should be made to behave as 
though there was a purpose behind its 
impetus. We will talk about punting to- 
day because we have some splendid pho- 
tographs of Frank Carideo, 
the famous Notre Dame quar- 
terback and kicker who is 
now coach at Missouri Uni- 
versity. These photographs 
have been lent to us by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, publishers of 
the book Kicking the Ameri- 
can Football, by Leroy N. 
Mills. Mr. Mills coached 
Carideo in kicking at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., High School. 


Newspaper photographs of 
punters posing for publicity 
are usually misleading: I 
doubt if you ever saw a news- 
paper picture of a punter 
which compared to the photo- 
graph of Carideo on this 
page. From this photograph 
you can see how the ball is 
delivered to the foot, even 
more than the foot is deliv- 
ered to the ball. So many 
young fellows out punting for 
the first time drop the ball 
from about chest high and 
bring their foot up with a ter- 
rific swing. You may have 
climbed up into a tree your- 
self. to release from the 
branches a ball. so_ kicked, 
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Carideo Punting 


Helter-skelter kicks like these may de- 
liver the ball any place at all; you can 
never say in advance where it will go. 

To kick the ball where you want it to 
go is a skill not so difficult as an unprac- 
ticed kicker might imagine. The factors 
involved in acquiring this skill are: Stance 
(balance), Holding the Ball (aiming it), 
Eye on the Ball, Depressed Toe, Timing, 
and Follow-through. 

To a great degree balance depends on 
stance, although it is not always so simple 
as this for those who find standing on one 
leg a tough ordeal. If you are right-footed, 
stand with the heel of your right foot 
about fifteen inches in front of the toe of 
your left foot, as the ball comes to you. 

As you catch the ball, place your right 
hand under it in the middle (see Carideo), 
and your left hand spread on the side, 

slightly forward. Punt at first 

without taking a step. Point 
the ball right for a right-spin 
spiral (Photo. No. 2); point 
it left for a left-spin spiral— 

(Photo No. 3); point it per- 

fectly straight for an end- 

over-end, revolving. on _ its 
short axis as it leaves the 

foot (Photo No. 1). 

When you hold the ball the 
same way every time, it be- 
comes increasingly easier to 
drop it on the instep just as 
you want it. The ball ‘will fit 
your instep snugly if you de- 
press your toe (point it out 

_ toward the horizon, not up to- 
ward the sky) as you bring 
your foot up. 

After you have succeeded 
in dropping the ball on the 
foot and’ kicking short ones 
without taking a step, go into 
the step-and-kick stage. Stand 
the same way with your right 
foot’ forward; take a step 
with your left foot, as you 
bend over to drop the ball on 
your right foot which is timed 
to come forward and upward 
to meet’ the. ball -no~-:higher 
than two feet from the ground. 
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SPORTCHATTER 





The most thrilling play in football is 
one that is not very well developed in the 
American game. I am speaking of the 
lateral pass. In official football terminology 
the term “lateral pass” does not exist. Offi- 
cially, a pass is either forward or back- 
ward. For the sake of convenience, how- 
ever (rules and laws are often most 
inconvenient!), football writers and 
coaches began applying the term “lateral” 
to describe those passes which a player 
tossed to a teammate to his right or left. 


According to the rules, any pass which 
is not thrown in the direction of the oppo- 
nents’ goal line (including diagonals in 
that direction, of course) is a backward 
pass, and in the backward classification 
are the laterals. 


Many football players do not know that 
at any time during a scrimmage the player 
in possession of the ball may backward- 
pass it or lateral-pass it. Say that the ball 
is snapped by the center to the quarter- 
back who pivots and passes it to a left 
wing-back who comes around to the rear 
to take the ball (another backward pass). 
The wing-back carrying the ball swings 
out into the open. Far out to his right 
another teammate has been running. Dur- 
ing the first stage of the play he looked 
like an ordinary interferer. At no stage 
did he look like a forward-pass receiver 
because he was alongside, so to speak, and 


running toward the sideline. 

Just as the ball-carrier is about to be 
tackled, he flips a pass out to this team- 
mate. These laterals flipped by. ball-car- 
riers about to be tackled are, in ‘my esti- 
mation, the most thrilling of all football 
plays. They have the spontaneity that 
makes for genuine surprise, and, too, the 
danger element is strong, which makes it 
a very sporting manoeuver. I do not mean 
physical danger, but ‘bali danger. 








It is unfortunate that so thrilling a play 
is so little used. If you play touch football 
or speedball, you use it a lot. If you are a 
high school player in Canada you use it as 
a basic play, because in Canadian rugby, 
instead of using the other backfield men 
as interferers (interference is illegal three 
yards or more beyond the line of scrim- 
mage) the Canadians use these men as 
potential receivers of lateral passes. 

As you know, our own game is the re- 
sult of an evolution from the massed type 
of play which, prior to 1907, did not even 
allow for forward passes. We are playing 
more and more in the open now. Piling 
up is giving way to opening out. 

You probably have noticed more laterals 
this year than ever.: It is a good sign. 
Football is never so dull as when the teams 
do nothing but charge the line and pile up. 
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Cheba Plays 


@ THe CuristMAs Party—One act 
comedy for 6w, 2m. A modern daugh- 
ter and an old fashioned mother find 
the solution of.their problems at 
Christmas tide. Price, 35 cents. 


©@ Come Let Us Apore Him—An 
exquisite nativity play for 12m, Sw, 1 
child. The child of today sees the first 
Christmas in unforgettable - pageantry 
and beauty. (Royalty $10.00) Price, 
50 cents. 


@ THe Last CnristMas—One act 
comedy for 8 girls. Three gentlewom- 
an putting up a brave front; their 
niece and three members of a strand- 
ed theatrical troupe make up the cast 
of this unusual play. Price, 35 cents. 


@ More BressEepD—One act drama 
for 2m, 3w..Joan wants a new fur 
coat and Bob a new roadster, but 
these. two selfish though charming 
collegians get a different picture of 
the meaning of Christmas. Price, 35 
cents. 


Free taining full descripti 
of emg § yer sag on a 


This mark _ 
> 
on good plays 


The Dramatic Pusuisuine Co. 
Dept. S. 542 So. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


One Act Play Awar: 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing Company 
* Tagore eS 














Join the Moderns and Read 


NANCY SEVENTEEN 


A Story of the Younger Set 





By Mildred Wasson 


“Has as definite an appeal as Mary Roberts 
Rinehart's well-remembered ‘Bab’ or Booth 
Tarkington's immortal ‘Penrod.’ Nancy Prentiss 
is a vital and complex young person, wholly 
modern without being too fresh and wholly hu- 
me without being good-goody." Boston Herald. 
2.00. 





racing, hunting, fishing, mountain climbing, winter sports, and so on. $3.50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Holiday Edition 
By Booth Tarkington 


Have you sufficient sense of humor to enjoy 4 
good laugh on yourselves? If so, get Seventeen 
in this new edition, illustrated in the modern 
manner, and see for yourselves why this book 


is Booth Tarkington's own favorite. A search- 


ing analysis of adolescence. $2.00. 


If you can pry it away from your father read 


THE OMNIBUS OF SPORT 


Edited by Grantland Rice and Harford Powel 


"A collection of stories that will thrill every man, woman, and child." "One of the most 
valuable and fascinating books on Sport." “Will be worth while in years to come." 
954 pages containing fiction and news stories. by such star writers as Ring Lardner, 
Richard Harding Davis, A. Conan Doyle, Will James, John Taintor Foote, H. C. Witwer, 
Ernest Hemingway, Westbrook Pegler, Bill Corum, Irvin Cobb, O. B. Keeler, Bobby 
Jones, Bill Tilden, and more than fifty others. Every field of sport is covered through 
the medium of the best stories written in the field—football, baseball, tennis, golf, 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





Liberal Arts—Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

_— Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster "Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Hom 

Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box 8, Gulfport, Miss. 


TECHNICAL 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 
Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
General. New 7. pe? equipment. Z 
faculty. y jects offered. Near 
metal and — mining districts. ‘Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully nila ‘nd healthful climate. 











Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architecture. 
38 ‘eo-- Ri Instructors. 46th 

year. Catalo; 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


EXPRESSION 
BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Drama,. Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice. Day, 
Evening, Saturday Sessions. Write for catalog X. 


MRS. H. F. FLAMMER 293 Woodside Avenue 
Tslephone—Branch Broek 3-5840 Newark, N. J. 
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Want a Steady Job? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
School Education ucually sufficient. 
Short hours. Hundreds Pot depres- 
sion life jobs coming. Write imme- 
diately for free 32 page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D 299, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOTEL TRAINING 


(ome fo WASHINGTON 


Train for a fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning $2500 to $7500 
Hundreds of fine positions open in the Hotel 
industry for men and women. Steady work, 
s Promotion rapid. You can qualify for one of 
these places through the Lewis Hotel Train- 
ing ools—only institution of its kind in 
the world. Enjoy the attractions of beautiful 
Washington while you are training. Learn on 
real hotel equipment under expert instructors. 
Our National Employment Bureau puts gradu- 
ates in touch with fine positions in Hotels. Re- 
sorts, Clubs, Apt. Hotels, = 
Restaurants and Cafeterias x 
extra cost. Mid-win “ge 
forming me ae wranidly Write 
for free cata 
Lewis Motel senbalen Schools, 
Dopt. R-4352 KT, Washington, D. C. 


Send for FREE Book 








TEST YOURSELF! 


Here are some more of the things you 
will be expected to know for your ad- 
vanced education, according to questions 
prepared by John M. Brewer of Harvard 
and Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Monroe 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Fill in the missing 
words. Answers appear in a later issue. 

1. A “unit” is the credit given for a 
course taken hours. a week for 
(how long?) 

2. Most colleges require 
of high school work for entrance. 

3. A course which is so planned that a 
student learns an occupation by working 
on a job half-time and going to school 
half-time is called a 
curriculum or course. 

4. When a boy goes into a factory school 
or with an experienced worker to learn a 
trade, he is called an 

5. A course in which a student learns a 
particular kind of work by taking work in 
the school shops half of each day and re- 
lated book work the other half of the day 
is called a curriculum 
or course. 














Answers for the October 22nd issue are: 
2, 4, 1, 1, 3, 1, 4, 3, 1, and 2. 





On Writing a Play 


(Concluded from page 8) 

names of characters are written out, with- 
out abbreviation. Helen is Helen, and not 
H. A character is always referred to in 
the stage directions by the same name. 
Helen is referred to as Helen; not as Mrs. 
Frazier here, John’s sister, there, and Lon’s 
mother somewhere else. 

“A stage direction which concerns a 
speech precedes it. 

Not: 

Hexen: And you really want me to do 
it? (Coyly.) 

But: 

Heren (Coyly): And you really want 
me to do it? 

“Italics and words written in capitals 
are used sparingly in speeches. Some 
writers have a habit of capitalizing every 
important word in a speech. If the actor 
grasps the meaning of the sentence, the 
chances are he will accent the words cor- 


rectly. 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 13) 


In battle-wrath furious the blade he 


swung... 
Eager upon her neck the sword- 
edge bit. 


The bone-rings burst.... To the 


floor she sank. 
The blade was bloody. Blithe stood 


the warrior! 
From the sword shone a gleam, a 


glory was within. 
Even so from heaven splendid shine 
The candles of the sky. 
—Death of Grendel’s Mother from 
Beowulf. 
Alliteration in modern poetry, how- 
ever, goes further, for it is closely 
allied with assonance, which involves 
identity or similarity in both vowel 
and consonant—“Ah, lovely, little hill 
in Piceardy !” 
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JOYOUS AUTUMN 


@ Coupled with the joyous 
Thanksgiving holiday... 
What more glorious occa- 
sion to visit Atlantic City. 
Room and Bath from $5 
Are Saily, including meals. 


SEASI IDIE 


bortiit cITY 


WNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
COOK'S SONS CORPORATION 


——_ 


cincs’ EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each pack- 
age containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Car 

ags, etc. Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card 
packages. Each package containing 3 cards and 3 
envelopes. Sell for 10c. When sold send us $1.50 and 
keep $1.50. We trust you. Send %, keep %4. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO. Dept.9 BEVERLY, MASS 











iss: 20° FOR PINS- RINGS $ [25 
plated, % eartog, os yh. Lome 
ARTS OO., tne. 6 Rochester, N.Y. SS 





20 Photos 25C 


Like stamps. Reproduced from any 
size paper print, snapshot or head 
in group. Brilliant, sharp, 1-inech 
pictures. Add personality to Christ- 
mas cards, mem hooks, letters. Orig- 
inal unharmed. Surprise that friend. 
Remit coin only. 
PHOTOCRAFT GUILD 

1518 Vinewood Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





BUYS A DANDY id 
of Re 


Enamel in 1 or 2 colors. Any 3 o 
Price $3.50. 


355 


ig ar sane estes se ny 


., Rochester, W.¥. LL O 


Bastian BROS. Co. 5. 663 + se 81 





Stamps that interest us may interest you. Choice Ap- 
proval sheets on request. 1,000 different stamps and 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1932 
Louisa May Alcott 


(Concluded from page 11) 

girls,” said Louisa, “or knew many, 
except my sisters, but our queer plays 
and experiences may prove interest- 
ing.” Besides, she had always wanted 
to write the history of the Pathetic 
Family, the poor Alcotts who held 
their heads high. So she wrote twelve 
chapters and found them dull. So did 
the publisher, but they both thought 
she should go on, “because lively, sim- 
ple books are very much needed for 
girls, and perhaps I can supply the 
need.” 

Then, almost without revision, there 
were 402 written pages of it, and she 
sent it off. “It reads better than I 
expected,” said she when the proofs 
came. “Not a bit sentimental, but sim- 
ple and true, for we really lived most 
of it, and if it succeeds, that will be 
the reason. There were girls in the 
publishing house who read the manu- 
script and said it was “splendid.” I 
wonder who they were, those girls who 
were the first to read Little Women. 
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And then all at once all the world 
was reading it. Quick, get the second 
part written for Spring publication: 
the first is already a great success in 
England! In Paris they say young 
girls read every word, more than you 
can say of some novels! At home, 
everyone clamors for more. They have 
even forgiven her—perhaps not quite 
—for not letting Jo marry Laurie, but 
there she put her foot down. “I won’t 
do that,” she said, “to please any- 
body.” Jo was to have stayed a spin- 
ster to the end, and I never did be- 
lieve in that Professor Bhaer anyway. 

But she was tired—so tired. She 
wrote Old Fashioned Girl with her left 
hand in a sling, one foot up, head 
aching and no voice, and because it 
was funny people asked her “Didn’t 
you enjoy doing it?” One book fol- 
lowed fast upon another. Beth had 
died and Anna married; she could send 
May at last to Italy. “What riches 
to have a little not needed!” she cried, 
and promptly spent it on somebody 
else. Now there was no longer Marmee 
to cherish. As Louisa watched beside 
her in those tragic hours, she wrote 
Under the Lilacs. ““My duty is done,” 
she said, “and I shall be glad to fol- 
low her.” There was to be a dear new 
duty. May had married abroad, and 
when she died her baby came back, a 
precious legacy, to Louisa. Life began 
anew with someone new to work for. 

1888 

But it was late in life. The willing 
heart and brain were almost worn 
out. Father was old now; they had the 
same birthday and he was well over 
eighty; in her fifties she felt as old 
as he. One day she went to visit him 
and caught cold on the way. She never 
knew when Father gently ceased to 
live, for before she woke he was no 
longer living. 

“Duty’s faithful child,’ he had 
called her. The path of duty was to 
be her road to glory. She wrote to 
take care of the family, pay the debts 
and make the old folks comfortable. 
She wrote too much and too fast for 
the good of her literary style, but I 
cannot think that greatly worried 
Louisa. Her literary style was noth- 
ing much anyway, and I doubt if it 
would ever have been much more. Her 
genius—for one of her books is a 
work of genius—was domestic, friend- 
ly, sincere. She knew she had met at 
last that “need for simple, lively 
stories” with which no one had yet 
supplied American young people, and 
to this day she continues to meet it. 
At first she wrote pot-boilers—and 
then, O wonder, the pot began to boil 
by the divine flame. Once and once 
only she gave the world a master- 
piece, and the world’s children still 
have it. The American home at it best 
lives today in Little Women. 
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{In every ‘issue of- Scholastic, this. column 
prints one or more of the prize groups of- 
fered in the Scholastic. Awards. 
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Scholastic write the Scholastic Awards, Wa- 
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Competition closes March 15, 1933, but 
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ble mentions of $4 "Prang" Tem- 
pera Color Sets made by the 
American Crayon Company. 


Prizes are awarded for the 
best examples of applied de- 
sign, either painted, stenciled, 
stamped, appliqued, dyed, ba- 
tiked, or noted. using crayons, 
water cilia tempera colors, 
chalk, relief medium, oil, or dye. 


Division A is for design applied 
to textile. 

Division B is for design applied 
to any material other than textile, 
leather, or metal. 
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You can win a prize anywhere anytime by 
doing something extraordinary. Only in the 
Scholastic Awards can you win a prize: for 
doing what you like to do. There is a lot of 
fun in working for the Scholastic Awards, in 
writing, in drawing, or in crafts. Best of all, 
you have no one to beat but yourself. If you 
can bring out your best talents, you are cer- 
tain to win one of the many honors in the 
competition. Start on your entry today. 





Up From Slavery 
( Concluded from page 18) 


gap between production and demand, 
he believed that each depression would 
be more than the last. 

International wars, under the Marx- 
ian theory, are causéd largely by these 
very same {surpluses of: goods. For 
the manufacturers‘ try to dispose: of 
them in backward: areas which they 
treat as happy dumping grounds. As 
industrialism spreads’ among various 
nations there are not enough of these 
new markets to go around. The nations 
therefore quarrel over these backward 
areas, in which they seek exclusive 
rights, and war inevitably results. 


As the working class multiplies and 
yet becomes more wretched, thought 
Marx, it will more and more want to 
abolish private profit. With the disci- 
pline which the factory system taught 
and with improved communication, the 
workers would combine in larger units 
until during some particularly severe 
crisis, they would overthrow the capi- 
talists and take industry into their 
own hands. “The capitalist system,” 
said Marx, “produces its own grave- 
diggers.” 

We do not have space to consider 
fully the logic of Marx’s reasoning or 
the accurateness of his prophecies. In 
some respects, such as the increasing 
concentration of industry, he has been 
strikingly borne out. In others, how- 
ever, such as the increasing misery of 
the masses, he has not been corrobo- 
rated. In still other respects, such as 
his labor theory of value and his 
theory of an increasing reserve of the 
unemployed, his logic is distinctly 
faulty. But in spite of all defects, he 
remains one of the great thinkers of 
history, and a leader who has had a 
mighty influence upon modern life. 

There would have been a Socialist 
movement without Marx. The factory 
system would inevitably have cre- 
ated it. But Marx gave to the work- 
ers a consciousness of their unity 
which made them a far more effective 
force. His doctrine that capitalism was 
doomed roused them with new energies 
as they felt that they were in tune 
with the resistless movement of his- 
tory. He turned men’s thoughts from 
Utopias to the problem of controlling 
machine industry and this effected a 
revolution in socialistic thought. Just 
as we can divide the history of biology 
into the two stages of before and after 
Darwin, so we can divide the history 
of socialism into those of before and 
after Marx. 
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SUGGESTIONS: 


English and Literature 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
English Instructor, Bay Ridge H. S., Brooklyn 
Editorial (Page 3) 

State briefly what has happened to com- 
mercial amusement in the past forty 
years. On the face of it, what does this 
augur for the next decade? Why will such 
a supposition probably prove false? What 
part can the high school play in the 
“absorbing game”? 

"Curtain Rises Sharply" (Page 10) 

Why is this an excellent title? What 
ideas new to you does this article give? 
Group the plays mentioned. What rec- 
ommends them? Look up the history of the 
Civic Repertory, Abbey Theater, Theater 
Guild. 

On Writing A One-Act Play (Page 4) 

Point out the resemblances between the 
one-act play and short-story. What diffi- 
culties does the short-story present to the 
writer? What special difficulties does the 
one-act play present? What is meant by 
“making a play fool-proof”? What is the 
skeleton of the play? What are the ad- 
vantages of writing the whole story of the 
play in pantomime first? Explain the mean- 
ing of “a story of ones.” Give in a single, 
unified sentence the chief requirement of 
a good one-act play. What is the chief 
requirement of good dialogue? 

Summarize under two heads Do’s and 
Don’ts, the points discussed in this article. 
The Blue Teapot (Page 6) 

Write a character sketch of each char- 
acter. Draw upon your imagination some- 
what. Build up the history of each before 
the play opens. Write another scene which 
occurs either before or after this play 
opens. Observe all the instructions given 
in “Writing A One-Act Play.” With the 
pages of the play open before you, follow 
carefully the analysis of it given in “Writ- 
ing A One-Act Play.” 


“HT.” (Page 9) 

What makes the personality of H.T.P. 
interesting? What are his idiosyncrasies? 

Write a character sketch of H.T.P. Be 
sure to include mention of his likes and 
dislikes. Read the brief sketch of another 
interesting character, Charles Townsend 
Copeland (“Hollis 15,” Scholastic, Nov. 5, 
36). Write a short theme on: What Makes 
a Person Interesting?, The Most Inter- 
esting Person I Know. 


What is Rhyme? (Page 13) 

Define rhyme. What purpose does it 
serve? Point out characteristics of faulty 
rhyme. In what ways is rhyme spreading 
its wings? Are these new flights all good 
ones? Investigate the subject of French 
verse forms. Define and illustrate the trio- 
let, rondel, rondeau, villanelle, ballade. 
(Find other examples than those given in 
this article for the ballade). Bring to 
class some of Austin Dobson’s charming 
poems in the French manner. What other 
English and American writers have used 
these forms? 

Examine some student verse—your own, 
or another’s—for faulty rhyme. Make rec- 
mmendations for improvement. 


As One Reader to Another (Page 12) 

How does Mrs. Becker make you want 
to read Fourteen Stories from One Plot? 
What does each author’s treatment of the 
common plot reveal of that author’s in- 
terests and style? 

Read and report upon “The Second 
Common Reader.” Which essays do you 
find most interesting? 

Do you know Pickwick Papers? Mutiny 
on the Bounty? Little Women? 


Louisa May Alcott (Page I!) 

Why is this article dedicated to “young 
authors in a hard year”? What traits of 
character distinguished Louisa May Alcott 
as a young girl? As an older woman? 
What special difficulties did she meet and 
overcome? How does the spirit of “jolly 
hard work and the stiff upper lip” enter 
into her work? In what sense was she 
“Duty’s Faithful Child”? Explain in detail 
how “The American home at its best lives 
in Little Women.” 


New Dresses for Old Packages (Page 26) 
What revolution is taking place in 
America? Why? Who instigated the move- 
ment? Outline the value of this article 
to students. What other chapters on this 
subject would you like to read? In what 
various ways does Art pay dividends? 


A Word A Day 

The following words occur in this issue 
of Scholastic. Learn their spelling, pro- 
nunciation, proper usage: demonstrating, 
nondescript, epitaph, extolled, grunt, as- 
signs, disreputable, auguries, uncanny, big- 
time, patrician, pot-boiler, pantomime, 
foils, ad lib, quatrains, alternate, fortitude, 
purist, arbitrary. 





Social Studies 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Bronxville (N. Y.) High School 


A Matching Game 
Match the definitions in Column II with 
Column I. 


. utopian 

. Status quo 

. proletarian .. 

. agrarian 

. boycott 

. extra-territoriality ......ssesesee . 


II 


. pertaining to land problems 

. to refuse to deal with 

. existing only in fancy or theory 

. freedom from local jurisdiction 

. pertaining to persons of the working 
class 

. present or previous condition or posi- 
tion. 


Do You Recognize Them? 

Tell in a sentence the important facts 
about each of the following. Show how 
each has influenced history. Owen, Fourier, 
Marx, Dana, Cabet, Darwin, Pu-Yi, Glass- 
ford, Lytton, Henderson, Mussolini, 
Trajan, MacDonald, Farley. 

Locate 

Make it a habit to locate those places 
of which you read in the current news. 
Find on the map and tell the class of re- 
cent important events taking place at or 


FOR ENGLISH AND LITERATURE CLASSES 
« « « and FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


in connection with each of the following: 
Manchukuo, Tokyo, Nanking, Geneva, 
London, Rome, Berlin, Paris, Athens, 
Bucharest, Brussels, Santiago, and Prague. 


Up from Slavery (Page 17) 

Show definitely how the Industrial Revo- 
lution can be held responsible for social- 
istic beliefs and practices. Compare Uto- 
pian, Marxian, and present-day socialism 
as to advocates, beliefs, methods of accom- 
plishing their ends. What fundamental hu- 
man drives have resulted in the ultimate 
failure of socialistic attempts thus far? 
Marx contended that the capitalistic sys- 
tem is doomed to destruction by laws of 
its own making. Cite facts in the present 
depression which support this contention. 
Facts that disprove it. 


The Sino-Japanese Conflict (Page 15) 

Review the causes and the principal 
events of the Sino-Japanese dispute. Judg- 
ing impartially, which causes justify 
Japan’s actions? Which do not? Mention 
those international agreements that Japan 
deliberately violated by acting as she did. 
Indicate the particular provisions of each 
that Japan violated. Discuss the action of 
the signatory powers when these violations 
occurred. Why is the Lytton report re- 
garded as an epoch-making one? 

Define imperialism. Show how four of 
the nations that will sit in judgment on 
Japan have themselves been decidedly im- 
perialistic at various times in their history. 
Locate the territorial gains of each. 


The Election (Page 20) 

What did your maps show as to the 
states carried by each of the two major 
parties in 1928 and 1932? Name and ex- 
plain the factors present in 1932 but not 
in 1928 that account for these changes? 
Have the economic problems of each state 
anything to do with the way it went? Cite 
examples and facts to substantiate your 
views. Compare the final Literary Digest 
poll according to states with the actual 
results of the election. What conclusions 
do you form as to the accuracy of such 
polls? 

Does the Democratic flavor of the House 
of Representatives augur good or ill for 
the President in securing the cooperation 
of that body? Has this election changed 
the political complexion of the Senate? 

Draw or collect cartoons showing the 
major problems facing the President. In- 
terpret them to the class. Place the party 
platform and campaign promises of the 
winning party on a large piece of card- 
board and note how it acts in regard to 
them. 


Foreign Affairs Pages 21-23) 
Compare the London march of the un- 
employed with our Bonus Army march on 
Washington. What common factors did you 
find? What points of difference? Contrast 
our method of taking care of the needy 
and unemployed with that of the British. 
Can you outline a plan for a more satis- 
factory method of dealing with the prob- 
lem than either of these appears to be? 

Wherein does the Herriot proposal have 
a practical viewpoint and method of ac- 
complishing its ends that differs from war 
preventive proposals of the past? 

Review the economic, political and so- 
cial accomplishments of Mussolini during 
the past ten years. 

Note the changes in the governments of 
Chile, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece 
and Rumania on your Major Governments 
of the World chart. (Oct. 22 issue.) 








ROM a pitcher of water he pours 
wine into one glass, milk into an- 
other! He changes water into fire! He 
makes invisible ink! Right before the 
eyes of his wondering friends. Then, 
one after another, he performs dozens 
of other unbelievable chemical feats. 
His friends think he’s magic. But 
now his secret is out in the open. You 
can do all these mysterious things ‘your- 
self! Everything you need, including 
equipment, materials and complete step- 
by-step instructions, lies beneath the 
cover of my new improved Chemistry 
Outfits. 

Breath-taking magical feats of old 
Europe, Asia and the Orient pale to 
insignificance compared with the mysti- 
fying scientific tricks you can do with 
a Gilbert Chemistry Outfit. 

Nor is that all. My new book, ““Mod- 
ern Chemistry,” which comes with the 
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Here you are, boys... . the new improved 
Gilbert Chemistry Outfit Number 6. Con- 
tains chemicals and equipment for hundreds 
of thrilling experiments and mystifying illu- 
sions. All packed in a professional metal 
cabinet that looks like a million dollars! It 
costs only $5.50. There are many other sets 
at $1 to $20. 


outfits, tells you in words you all 
understand, the complete story of mod- 
ern chemistry and the achievements of 
world famed chemists. It prepares you 
for the marvels that are to come. It 
gives you a useful knowledge of this 
modern science. 


Did you ever hear of a more perfect 
Christmas gift? Well, just send for my 








FEATS OF WIZARDRY 


make boy chemist famous 











Free booklet, ““A Carnival of Chemis- 
try,” which describes and pictures every 
outfit. Show it to your father. Tell him 
that Gilbert Chemistry Outfits are on 
sale at all toy stores and departments. 
Caution him that all genuine Gilbert 
Chemistry Outfits have the name Gil- 
bert on the cover, and are made by the 
same Company that makes the famous 
Erector, Mysto Magic, and Big Boy 
Tool Chests. 


My Chemistry Outfits are not ex- 
pensive. The prices are $1 to $20. The 
smaller Outfits are complete in all de- 
tail, but of course the larger the outfit 


FREE 


the more exciting experiments are possi- 
ble. I hope you get your Gilbert Chem- 
istry Outfit this Christmas. Don’t forget 
that coupon. Mail it to THe A. C. GIL- 
BERT COMPANY, 341 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A. C. Grpert 
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See local listing 





The first 50,000 boys who mail this coupon will receive free, Mr. Gilbert’s 
new booklet, “A Carnival of Chemistry,” illustrating and describing every 


single outfit and telling what you can do with each set. It is the most 
thrilling catalog you ever saw. It tells how you can get a Gilbert Chemistry Outfit for 
Christmas. But get your coupon in quickly, before the supply is gone. 
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